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“Genuine perestroika is a movement towards 
common sense; its political and moral foundation 
is democracy, glasnost, responsibility and reason.” 


“Society has responded with a keen and whole- 
hearted interest to the Leninist straightforwardness 
and openness. The people have come out of their 
stupour, straightened up and begun to speak 
openly about problems of deep concern to them, 
which have been piled up and passed over in 
silence for many years.” 


For Realism of Thought 
and Responsibility of 
Actions 


Speech by Alexander Yakovlev at the 
meeting of party and government 
activists of the Latvian Soviet Socialist 
Republic held in Riga on August 10, 
1988 


It seems like only yesterday that such words as 
perestroika, renewal, democratisation and glasnost 
entered our political vocabulary. Yet today it is al- 
ready hard to visualise our life without the processes 
and phenomena signified by these notions. They have 
become the essence and the meaning of life, they are 
radically and irreversibly changing us, our views and 
concepts, our social outlook and psychology. 

The process of socialist renewal has reached such 
qualitatively new stages as radical economic reform 
and the reform of the political system. The com- 
prehensiveness and interconnection of the transform- 
ations both in the basis and the superstructure of 
society are capable of taking social development to a 
qualitatively new level. 

The 20th Congress* of the CPSU radically changed 
both the Party itself and our whole society. Now, 
more than 30 years later, this is an indisputable truth. 
However, at that time the essentially beneficial pro- 
cess of improvement was not accompanied by the 
development of socialist democracy, and this led to a 
rollback, stagnation and a pre-crisis situation. Society 
found itself contaminated with immorality in the 
economic, political and intellectual spheres, and the 
unhealthy, dogmatic interpretation of Marxism con- 
tinued to kill creative thought. Lucifer’s devilish hoof 
still persists in its attempts to trample down the 
sprouts of fresh ideas. Such is the cost of reformism, 


* The 20th Congress of the CPSU (1956) condemned the 
Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) personality cult. Stalin stood at the 
helm of the country and Party since the early twenties, and was 
guilty of gross violations of Lenin's principles of building socialism. 
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when it is not fertilised by consistent revolutionary 
practice. Such is the cost of defeat, when the fear of 
the complexity of practical tasks paralyses the 
thoughts and fetters creative endeavour. The climb to 
a summit is always slower and harder than sliding 
down. But, aias, history is rich not only in historic 
ascents, but also in the abysses of non-existence. 

We are speaking now, and quite justifiably so, 
about a noticeable change in consciousness. The 
27th Party Congress and the 19th All-Union Confer- 
ence of the CPSU literally shook up social develop- 
ment. Socialism energetically forged ahead, seeing 
new historical prospects in front of it. However, it is 
still going to take a good deal of fighting to get the 
changes in social consciousness transformed into 
socialist practice. 

Genuine freedom is the highest responsibility 
before oneself and society. Such freedom is incom- 
patible with anarchism, egoism, lawlessness and the 
intoxicating power of feelings if they get the upper 
hand over reason. We have no right to allow the 
historical potential of revolutionary transformations to 
be slowed down by deadening inaction or speculative 
masochism. All three are obstacles to perestroika, for 
genuine perestroika is a movement towards common 
sense, and politically and morally it rests on de- 
mocracy, glasnost, responsibility and reason. 

Indeed, the overwhelming majority of the Soviet 
people have accepted perestroika and expressed their 
support for it. This was convincingly demonstrated by 
the public's active, exacting interest in the prepar- 
ations for the 19th All-Union Party Conference and 
its progress. 

Indeed, the course at perestroika has been re- 
affirmed in the decisions of the 27th Congress, the 
Party Conference and the plenary meetings of the 
CPSU Central Committee (from the one held in April 
1985 to the latest held in July 1988) not only as the 
Party's strategy and general line, but also as a series 
of concrete measures with clearly stated deadlines. 

All this is perestroika’s asset and its potential. 
Everything else depends only on us. It is practical 
deeds alone that determine the real future of peres- 
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troika in the final analysis. The emphasis is now on 
the practice of perestroika—such is the specific fea- 
ture of the present situation, such is the political 
appeal of the Party Conference and the July Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. As a matter 
of fact, such is the demand of history itself, for history 
is always made by actions alone. 


I. 


As Mikhail Gorbachev underlined, it was necessary 
at the 19th Party Conference to thoroughly assess the 
period since the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee and the 27th Congress of the 
CPSU, and to determine the paths of perestroika’s 
development and the guarantees of its irreversibility. 
That has been done. 

The July 1988 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee mapped out a programme of 
action. Now that this programme is to be translated 
into life, it is particularly important to be able to see 
the wood for the trees. It is necessary always to keep 
the supreme aim of perestroika in view, in the midst of 
very different and important everyday affairs, in order 
to prevent a repetition of what has happened more 
than once previously, when practice imperceptibly 
came to contradict intentions, began to negate them 
and take its own course. 

Such contradictions exist in our present life too. 
The year 1988 has been a hard one for agriculture. It 
really is difficult, for in some areas there was a 
drought and in others there was too much rain. Not 
everything is simple in implementing the radical 
economic reform either. The task set at the 
Conference and the Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee is to do everything possible to prevent 
these difficult conditions from pushing us back either 
materially or psychologically. 

It might seem that this is the crucial moment when 
all the reserves of perestroika’s ideology should be 
hurled into top gear, reserves the existence of which 
has been confirmed on many occasions. It is neces- 
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sary to trust people, to appeal to their conscience and 
independence, to give full play to the new forms and 
methods of economic management. All the more so 
because all the obstacles along this road have now 
been removed. 

But, unfortunately, there are quite a few places 
where the command and pressure methods are being 
used again, although they proved their worthlessness 
long ago. People are acting the old way, the way they 
have been used to acting for decades. And they 
somehow fail to see that nowadays such “‘traditional” 
forms are not only ineffective, but they are to the 
detriment of perestroika and discredit it. For it turns 
out that while the words are new, the deeds are old 
and far from forgotten. 

| am sure that everyone present knows of a case of 
this kind. Regrettably, the phenomenon is all too 
familiar. | should say it is quite understandable: the 
old testament of the past lives on inside us, we still 
adhere to the old way of life. But we must get rid of it. 
And the way to do this is through the continuous 
checking of word against deed, the criteria of per- 
estroika against one’s own actions. 

This is both difficult and unusual. Here, we are 
overcoming not only the sins of the recent and not so 
recent past, but also the hard heritage of mankind, 
which is also implanted in our social genes. For 
centuries man got used to displaying outward obe- 
dience to power and authority, to saying prayers and 
to repenting while acting for his own personal benefit 
and in accordance with the circumstances around 
him. 

Evidently, there was some historical wisdom in it, 
for otherwise man would not have been able to 
survive in a society of inequality and social disparity. 
But we are building a new, different society. And we 
will build it, as long as we understand in actual fact 
that living so that ideals match action should become 
a rule, a habit and not a subject for moralising ser- 
mons, and that the highest criteria of socialist human- 
ism are not abstract truths for philosophy textbooks 
but the necessary yardsticks of concrete action. 

Now that we are entering the stage of practical 
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actions, we must ask ourselves again and again: what 
is the essence of socialist renewal? What factors have 
brought it about, where is it heading and what are its 
objectives? How does it correlate the past and the 
future, continuity and development? 

The three-year-old experience of perestroika has 
shown its achievements and mistakes, insights and 
difficulties, and the nature and intensity of oppo- 
sition. It is also obvious that when perestroika got 
under way, hardly anyone imagined the real scale and 
complexity of the accumulated problems, the extent 
to which many of them had been neglected or the 
enormous scale of what was to be done. 

This, of course, does not mean that the Party 
entered into perestroika almost blindly, as it were. 
This is not so. But the social discussion of sore points 
that has got under way, a frank, sincere and honest 
discussion, has also revealed many new things: first 
of all, in the ideas of the essence of phenomena; in 
the understanding of their interconnection and inter- 
dependence; in realizing the fact that since some 
phenomena generate and support one another, the 
means of influencing them must also have an inner 
interconnection of their own. 

It was this type of social investigation that gave rise 
to the idea of radical economic reform. What was at 
first seen as serious negative processes in some sec- 
tors of social and economic practice turned out, as a 
result of that investigation, to be the absence of due 
social orientation within the economy as a whole. 
However, the first steps of the economic transform- 
ations have already shown that they will simply be 
choked down or wither away, if they fail to receive 
their driving force in the political sphere. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the ex- 
perience of the evolution of our views of perestroika, 
its causes and tasks? 

First, we are learning the rudiments of Marxism 
anew, as it were. We are learning them through our 
own social experience and not by cramming its basic 
truths as dogmas. What is more, we are all learning it, 
studying at this unique political and ideological 
school on.an equal footing: unaffiliated people and 
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Party members; rank-and-file workers and leading 
officials; young people just entering life and veterans. 
We are learning those very rudiments which we all 
know in theory. In practice, however, they were 
pushed into the background under the pressure of 
dogmas, and we have put up with that for a long 
time. 

It is a good and useful school, which is necessary 
for everyone. 

Second, deepened self-awareness is a process 
which truly embraces the entire people and the entire 
Party. It was demonstrated once again by the Party 
Conference, the preparations for it, and the discussion 
of its results which is still continuing in the work 
collectives to this day. 

Third, the advancement of perestroika is being 
accompanied by a headway in obtaining a still greater 
understanding of its causes, of all that has made it 
necessary. And while at the beginning, the most 
essential and urgent tasks in the social and economic 
spheres, in the moral state of society, were predomi- 
nant, being talked about in great detail, at present, the 
profound causal relationships, the root causes, are 
also coming into the open. There is a process under 
way of understanding perestroika not only as a sum 
total of concrete tasks, but also as an objective stage 
in the development of the socialist way of life. 

Fourth, this understanding makes it imperative to 
see not only the specific content of one’s own ac- 
tions, but also the methodology of the forward move- 
ment. In any case, what was started in April 1985 will 
determine our life for decades to come. Hence the 
greater exactingness to oneself everywhere and in 
everything. The exactingness the necessity for which 
was sounded with such force at the Conference and 
at the July Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee. 

And fifth, all that has been said, in its sum total, is 
in fact a reply to all the different ‘mourners of socia- 
lism’ who are very frightened by the extraordinary 
nature of what is happening, by democratisation, by 
glasnost, and by the demand to work efficiently. They 
are also afraid to part with the past, which is re- 
membered only as a sequence of self-sacrifices, 
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heroic deeds and victories, a subject of personal pride 
for what has been accomplished. It is this personal 
perception of the criticism levelled at the vital aspects 
of society's life that at times engenders a feeling of 
moral injury and at times resistance to the social 
diagnosis of Stalinism, a diagnosis which is inevitable 
and necessary, especially at a time when the disease 
is still curable. 

Some mourners of the past refuse to admit that, if 
we take Russia, it was ruled for a thousand years by 
people, not by laws. Perestroika seeks to abolish the 
old paradigm, to replace it with a new, legal one, 
really based on social scientific knowledge. Thus, 
what is meant is a replacement of the thousand-year- 
old model of statehood. 

The first successful attempt to change the old 
system of government was made in 1917. However, 
eleven years later, in 1928, Stalin and his followers 
set a new course, outwardly based on Marxist 
ideology but in practice having very little to do with 
Marxism. A rite is only a semblance of faith; the 
polarity of word and deed has led to a lot of evil, to 
say nothing of mass reprisals. 

Having crushed the principles of socialist human- 
ism with a perverted class attitude (Stalin “found” 
capitalists constantly emerging even in the poverty- 
stricken countryside), we blocked our road to the 
future. 

From a philosophical point of view, this is a para- 
dox. But there is no name for it from a human point of 
view, for it is hard to synthesise such notions as social 
cannibalism, Cainism, Herostratism and Judas’ sin in 
its culmination—from the betrayal of the teacher to 
the betrayal of the father, which is unknown even to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

A hunt was launched with a zeal more ferocious 
than that of the Holy Inquisition for devils and 
witches in every living soul. Society's life was 
poisoned by lies. Authoritarianism mowed down any 
creative stir like a tank. One had to prove one’s 
probity with testimonials and certificates, while con- 
formist thinking stood for reliability. Socialist thought 
was turned back to utopianism. It was utopianism, for 
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visions were mechanically created of the transient 
construction camp of socialism, of a swift leap to 
communism, of doomed capitalism, of the successful 
solution of the nationalities problem and of many 
other things. At the same time, the information our 
predecessors had at their disposal was extremely 
scarce. 

Our classic Marxist philosophers hoped that we 
would be cleverer than them; they also believed that 
we would see what was what on the basis of their 
method (fact before principle). We did not. We got 
lost in the dissertational mazes of pseudo-science, 
erected on the monoliths of dogmatism. That is why 
breakthroughs in theory are so necessary today, for 
they can curb authoritarianism, contempt for work, 
freedom and creative endeavour, and suspicious atti- 
tudes towards information and intellectualism. 

However, it is only logical to ask whether the past 
was not lived in vain. Of course, it was not. Any 
contempt for the labour and heroism of the past is a 
betrayal of those generations, whose social exploits 
were incredible. And their unshakeable faith in the 
future happiness of mankind, that withstood 
unheard-of trials, deserves homage from history itself. 

We would be very bad Communists if we forgot 
what has been achieved. But, while accepting the 
heritage, paying tribute to the labour and exploits of 
the people, it is necessary to look ahead, to raise 
socialism to a new, qualitatively higher level. That 
was the decision of the 27th Congress and the 19th 
Party Conference. 

Evidently, it must also be said that the sources of 
Opposition to perestroika are also more clearly ap- 
parent today than even one or two years ago. At that 
time we laid emphasis on subjective factors, on the 
force of inertia in psychology, habits, practices and 
social moods; on the persisting social apathy; on 
bureaucracy as the practical work of officials; on the 
narrow selfish interests of those who were compelled 
by perestroika to live more honestly and to work more 
intensely and conscientiously. All these factors are 
valid, and they have not disappeared, they continue 
to exist and cause a hindrance today, too. 

However, the resistance stemming from more pro- 
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found and serious causes, from the very material 
being restructured, has now become more obvious. 
This includes social relations, the economic and 
social infrastructure, and the political and legal or- 
ganisation of society. And one of the basic features of 
the decisions of the Party Conference and the July 
Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee is that they 
take us to this level of understanding, to this intensity 
of work and to these criteria of responsibility. 

We approached perestroika proceeding from an 
analysis of the drawbacks, miscalculations and errors 
of the past. This was spoken about in all frankness. 
But in the course of perestroika and the public debate 
accompanying it it was only logical for a more com- 
plex question to be raised: why were the same mis- 
takes made over and over again? And in such a case, 
are these actually mistakes or is there something more 
deep-going? 

Why every year are we not prepared properly for 
winter? Why do we lose up to a quarter and even a 
third of the harvest every year? Why do we repeat the 
same ecological mistakes? Why have we failed for 
decades to eliminate the shortages, mismanagement, 
bureaucracy and neglect of man’s everyday needs? 

And in the meantime, as everyone remembers, a 
bitter struggle was waged against ‘‘immoderate” ar- 
ticles and novels which, some time later, became 
quite ‘moderate’, as a rule, and received the highest 
prizes. There was a struggle against films which were 
“underdone”™ in some ways and “overdone” in others, 
but which were later viewed by millions who could 
not see any ideological faults in them. A hunt was on 
to catch and bring to account those who expressed 
their disagreement with the line of stagnation and 
lethargy. In this way, the solution of the basic prob- 
lems of the economy and society's life was in fact 
evaded, although it is these problems that shape the 
people's attitude towards a social system, create a 
particular moral and political atmosphere, and a spe- 
cific ideological situation. 

If work is not going well in a given sector, it could 
be that the top official is to blame. But if the top 
officials are constantly changed, it honest, thinking, 
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knowledgeable people are appointed, and yet the 
problems are not solved or even become more acute, 
it signifies the necessity for a social analysis and for 
measures of a social scale and significance to be 
taken. The current perestroika is just such a measure, 
both taken as a whole and in its key sectors. 

Much of what was visualised poorly only a few 
years ago has now taken a definite shape. Just look at 
the ‘‘chain” of deductions that has taken shape in the 
past three years. Many economic and social problems 
have emerged and become acute because the 
economy continues to serve Mr Gross Output and not 
real live people. 

However, such re-orientation cannot be achieved 
to order. It necessitates profound changes in the 
system of economic management and in the prin- 
ciples of economic motivation for work collectives, 
associations and regions. In turn, the emergence of 
new motivation and the functioning of the economy 
on a new basis require certain changes in society. In 
particular, they require broader autonomy for work 
collectives and that is impossible without democrati- 
sation and the right to spend your earnings how you 
see fit. And both, in turn, introduce new essential 
elements into the very basis of the political organi- 
sation of life. 

These seem to be obvious points. But, first, they 
only became so comparatively recently, in the course 
of experience. And, second, it is not separate im- 
provements, which are necessary in their own right, 
but only a deep restructuring of every aspect of 
society's life and activity that is capable of solving 
problems and opening truly new prospects for the 
Soviet people, for socialism. 

It is particularly important to emphasise it now that a 
struggle is under way to implement the adopted deci- 
sions. The appeal to get down to business, to carry out 
concrete tasks related to the supply of food, goods, 
services, housing and the whole of the social sphere 
energetically and without delay, should be supple- 
mented with the same strong and clear-cut appeal not 
to do it at any cost, but in a new way, using different 
methods within the framework of perestroika. 
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By “new way” | mean making broad use of the 
initiative and autonomy of individuals and work col- 
lectives, involving the interested participation and 
creative effort of the masses, and adopting a keen 
attitude towards new forms born of the march of life. 
Comrades, this is an unfailing criterion for checking 
the course for tomorrow, and not only the course, but 
also every concrete step and practical action. 

Of course, the appeal to do things in a new way 
does not mean renouncing everything of the old that 
is good and tested. The lease and family contracts, 
self-financing, the development of the cooperative 
movement, and many other things brought along by 
the demands of the times are all called upon to 
supplement what has previously been created, and 
not to replace it at all costs. We must get rid of the 
deep-rooted habit of measuring concrete actions by 
their outward, formal manifestations, be it the forms 
of organisation or statistics. 

A real criterion for checking whether perestroika is 
moving ahead or not is a concrete, practical result, 
which is visible and understandable to everybody. 
What a person has on his table and in his home, what 
kind of home it is, how his children are provided for, 
how much time he has to spend in queues in the 
shops, out-patient clinics or offices—such are the 
criteria of real life. 

But of course man cannot live by bread alone. We 
should already be concerned today about how a 
person's opinion is taken into account, where he lives 
and works and to what extent he is satisfied, not 
merely as a consumer of material wealth, but also as 
its maker. 

We must also pay the debts of the past. The 
problems of food, housing, consumer goods, services 
and the entire social sphere, which are so acute today, 
are in many ways the result of our past shortcomings, 
our life on credit. Perestroika will only be able to 
move ahead when it has paid these debts. But in 
order to do so it is necessary to take resolute, radical, 
responsible measures, entirely different from those 
bureaucratic approaches with which we sometimes 
tried to solve these problems in the past. 
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We need a truly tectonic shift towards the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. The solution to this problem 
can be paradoxical to a certain extent. It is necessary 
to re-orientate the economy on a large scale in favour 
of the consumer and of scientific and technological 
progress; to begin with postindustrialisation, if you 
like, with its superquality of products, informatics, 
biotechnology, and with its truly revolutionary trans- 
fusion of labour into society's infrastructure, first and 
foremost, into the services sphere. The system of 
priorities worked out by the 19th Party Conference 
offers this opportunity. 

We can do it. Our economy, society, culture and 
education have long since reached the necessary 
starting line. We must do it, for the slowing down of 
our rate of development, and the drop in its standards 
occurred in many ways precisely because the 
country’s economy had not been turned towards man 
after we had defended the revolution, strengthened 
national independence and socialism, and reliably 
ensured our security. Instead of making a full turn 
towards the people’s needs as its main priority, the 
economy began to turn towards the “needs” of the 
bureaucratic and parochial structures. There is no 
time to lose. In conditions of pathological economic 
proportions, acceleration speeds up social dispropor- 
tionality. It is necessary to speed up the development 
of the postindustrial sectors (but not the ministries) 
and the production of the mass of commodities of 
higher quality. 

But here yet another aspect of the case assumes 
fundamental importance. It is necessary to return to 
the principle of trust and corporative organisation of 
production and management. The future of our 
economy lies with voluntary joint-stock associations, 
both sectoral and intersectoral, accountable to work 
collectives and not commanding them. An enterprise 
and an association should do business only with the 
bank: the financial-credit system is the apex of the 
managerial pyramid. As for the State Planning 
Committee, it should draw up state and social pro- 
grammes, distributing resources and rationally decid- 
ing on capital investments on the basis of com- 
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petition. This will be real centralism and not the 
anarchic tyranny of departments, not departmental 
parochialism with a feudal system of management. 
But to get rid of administrative centralism, it ts 
necessary to make economic centralism a reality, to 
bring effective economic levers into action. 

Our efforts should culminate in extending the re- 
sponsibility and creative autonomy of the individual, 
and developing a higher degree of consciousness and 
interest in what is being done. The Party’s main 
priority should be singled out from the rest: per- 
estroika should encourage people to make a choice— 
to follow the main road and not go by the wayside, 
which is at times so alluring, exciting vanity and 
passions. So what is needed for that? 


M1. 


The ideology of the master should become pre- 
dominant at the stage of perestroika started by the 
19th Party Conference, but not the ideology of a 
selfish, petty proprietor, concerned only about his 
own profit, or the ideology of a temporary user, who 
has fenced himself off by a departmental wall from 
the march of life. 

All this puts the interests of the man of jabour to the 
forefront. And this is only logical. The combination of 
interests is now the main issue of the theory and 
practice of economic activity. If there is an interest, 
man can move mountains; if there is none, he calmly 
passes by his annual earnings lying about in the 
shape of metal or concrete. The gene of our short- 
comings is man’s estrangement from property and 
power, from the results of ‘his own work, from the 
destiny of his city or village. And perestroika’s im- 
perative is to overcome this estrangement. 

It would be theoretically wrong and practically 
harmful to identify such an interest only with the 
rouble, with cost-accounting. All that is necessary, 
but it is only part of the interest man lives by. It is 
important, necessary and indispensable, but it is all 
the same only a part. 
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There are also other facets of interest, outside the 
economic ones. Respect and self-respect. The oppor- 
tunity to give full play to one’s creative abilities, to 
test oneself in a particular sphere. Finally, the chance 
to simply live and work to the best of one’s physical 
and intellectual abilities, skills and outlook. And as 
man’s material requirements become _ increasingly 
fully satisfied, as the educational and cultural stan- 
dards of the Soviet people grow and the range of their 
interests expands, the entire spectrum of extra- 
economic interests will assume ever more vital 
importance. 

The expansion of democratisation in economic, 
political and social life, complete cost-accounting, 
self-repayment and self-management in production, 
the strengthening of cooperative principles, the de- 
velopment of leases and self-employment are all 
aimed precisely at reviving and elevating man’s inter- 
est and putting it to the fore. 

If we see these undertakings as only a means of 
carrying out particular assignments of the plan, if we 
reduce the whole variety of human interests to the 
rouble, | am afraid we may damp down rather than 
elevate genuine human interests, and face even more 
perverted manifestations of estrangement. 

Cooperatives and leases are the motive forces of 
perestroika. The dynamics of lease relations and the 
cooperative movement are in fact the dynamics of 
economic restructuring. In the present conditions the 
lease of land and fixed assets makes it possible to 
begin the real socialisation and popularisation of state 
property and the elimination of bureaucratism in the 
economy. 

The two pillars of perestroika are the Law on 
Cooperatives and the Law on Lease (the latter is now 
being drafted). 

A lease not only enables a person to earn more, but 
also to organise his own work for himself and to 
determine its intensity, its concrete forms and appli- 
cations. Self-financing and self-repayment are 
not only economic terms, but also conditions for the 
development and application of flexible thinking, a 
business drive, and the possibility of making an in- 
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dependent choice. Democratisation is not merely 
an election with several nominees standing and the 
chance to discuss any questions, but an indispen- 
sable condition and a stimulus for the manifestation 
of one’s personality, initiative and creative potential. 
And all this is imbued with creativity, it stabilises 
society and makes man freer and richer intellectually. 

We simply must see this humanistic side of the 
economic and political reforms, and of perestroika as 
a whole. For real humanism starts here and nowhere 
else. One cannot be master of his country without 
being master in work and life. We must place these 
fundamental principles of humanism at the service of 
society and man, and bring out and develop their 
creative abilities. 

The creativity of the ideology of the socialist master 
is also seen in the fact that it lays conscious and 
purposeful emphasis on one of the key provisions of 
Marxism, namely, that property relations make up the 
core of the world outlook, the nucleus of social 
consciousness. Socialist society cannot and should 
not be free from property relations. We know from 
history that there can be two extremes here. Private 
property separates man and society, tears them apart 
and sets them against each other. However, ‘no 
man’s” property is no less destructive; its destructive- 
ness simply comes from the other side, as it were. 

A combination of personal and public interests, not 
only in the practice of solving concrete managerial 
problems, but also in life as a whole through the 
people's world outlook and consciousness, is 
achieved only when some part of the socialist pro- 
perty of the entire people, or some of its forms, 
become simultaneously the property of collective and 
individual! producers. It is then and only then that an 
objective situation can arise whereby such a pro- 
ducer, defending his own interests, also fights for the 
interests of society, its order and standards—for all 
that and not against it. 

In other words, the creativity of the ideology of 
the socialist master lies in the fact that it upsets the 
dogmatic view of the inevitable and unquestionable 
subordination of individual interests to those of the 
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state, the view that individual interests are selfish 
interests. It was this view, put into practice, that gave 
rise to the ideology of the estrangement of individual 
and mass self-awareness from everything that had to 
do with the state. 

Finally, this ideology, by enhancing the role of 
collectivist, democratic principles, will increase the 
importance of the phenomenon of the ‘people's 
economy”, both in consciousness and in practice. So 
far this notion has existed more as a description of the 
country’s economic system as a whole, and at times 
as a propaganda cliche. However, the people’s 
economy is vital as a means of satisfying society's 
needs, as a socially-orientated economy. It is also 
vital as a factor of social consciousness. For instance, 
a zealous attitude towards nature is possible chiefly 
within the framework of this approach. A more clear- 
cut, more subject-orientated ideology of  self- 
government already based on the direct experience of 
perestroika may also be worked out in the future on 
this basis alone. 

But did not we speak earlier about developing the 
feeling of the master in man? Yes, we did, but the 
whole point is that we saw this development chiefly, 
if not exclusively, as a task for ideology or propa- 
ganda. However, it is impossible to develop a quality 
in man if the developer says one thing and life says 
another. 

One of perestroika’s distinguishing features is that 
everything is laid on the solid ground of the dialectics 
of life and consciousness, objective conditions and 
the subjective qualities in man. Perestroika is not 
merely the sum total of economic and political re- 
forms. It is interaction and mutual supplementing, the 
dialectic unity and integrity of transformations, totally 
orientated towards man in everything—whether it is a 
matter of his food supplies or the extremely complex 
methods of moulding his consciousness. 


MM. 


A good deal that is new and unknown awaits us 
along this road. What also awaits us is a good deal of 
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obstacles in consciousness, stereotypes and outright 
myths, making up one of the essential components of 
the braking mechanism. 


It was underlined at the Party Conference and at 
the July Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee that perestroika requires scientific re- 
search, especially in learning more about the objec- 
tive laws of real, live socialist society. We are begin- 
ning to study this society in all earnest, without 
fearing these or other facts, without hiding from them, 
without anathematising everything that does not fit 
into the Procrustean bed of personal views, and 
without tagging labels on those who make a mistake 
or say something unusual. 


This understanding of things is a sign of the 
strength and maturity of the Party, the people and 
society. Intellectual timidity and spiritual stagnation 
should give way to an epoch of the truly creative 
development of Marxism-Leninism, standing firmly 
on the foundation of experience. This is also one of 
the aims and tasks of perestroika. 


To make an in-depth study of the urgent theoretical 
and practical problems of perestroika, it is necessary 
to restore the true content of the teachings of the 
classic Marxist-Leninist philosophers concerning 
scientific socialism. As is known, Marx and Engels 
viewed this not only as a theoretical alternative to 
utopian socialism, but also as a certain qualitative 
state of the new social system. 


Returning the idea of scientific socialism to 
theoretical and political circulation will make it 
possible to lay greater emphasis on the scientific 
approach towards socialist construction; to restore 
the principles of the scientific government of society's 
life; to equip the Party with a powerful means of 
attacking technocratism and create reliable guaran- 
tees against wilfulness; to raise the prestige of know- 
ledge and science, general and professional culture, 
to usher in a new era of the revival of the people’s 
intellectual forces; to really stimulate the trend in 
scientific circles to carry out the Party directive on 
making a breakthrough on the theoretical front; to 
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add theoretical competence to the practice of leader- 
ship at all levels. 

Looking back on our own experience and the 
experience of world socialism, it would be only cor- 
rect to draw a minimum of three conclusions: 

First—that the general guidelines and objectives of 
the socialist movement, its ideals and principles were 
chosen correctly, and that the main trends in the 
historical development of mankind were predicted 
and understood correctly. In this sense the socialist 
choice is historically justified; it corresponds to the 
interests of the people and ensures social progress. 

Second—that the real paths towards the set ob- 
jectives turned out to be much more difficult, and 
practical socialism itself proved much more complex 
and sophisticated than was once thought. The gap 
between the aim and the reality is greater in every 
respect and is closing very slowly. 

Third—that the construction of socialist society 
proceeds through a number of consecutive transi- 
tional stages, from one qualitative state to another. 
Perestroika itself is already such a transitional stage. 
What is vital in the course of such a transition is 
reliable guidelines for the future, which can be ob- 
tained only through the creative development of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Today we are surprised to discover quite a few 
things which had already been thought over and 
stated by Marx, Engels and Lenin, which are open to 
full public view in their published collected works, 
but which have escaped our memory and practice, or 
have been heavily distorted beyond recognition. 

Take the cooperatives and the market. 

Assessing the possibilities of the cooperatives, it is 
necessary to ask what we expect of them. Our im- 
mediate hopes and expectations linked with them are 
fairly easy to define: they have first of all to do with 
agriculture, the consumer goods industry, construc- 
tion, services and trade—in particular, everything 
which implies direct relations between the producer 
and the consumer and which economists sometimes 
describe as serving the process of consumption. 
These spheres are of crucial importance for the 
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people’s wellbeing and, here, let us say frankly, large- 
scale forms of production, especially based on state 
ownership, have revealed a low level of efficiency. 

One persistent stereotype from the past is the atti- 
tude towards cooperatives and cooperative owner- 
ship. All too often theories on this subject followed a 
well-beaten track, ignoring the problems brought for- 
ward by the present. Nowadays the vast experience of 
cooperative activity, both under capitalist and social - 
ist conditions, makes it possible to get a clearer 
picture of the rises and falls, the contradictions and 
possibilities of the cooperative movement. 

The supporters of the revolutionary concept of the 
transformation of society attached tremendous im- 
portance to cooperatives as a form of the socialisation 
of production. K. Marx wrote about the “cooperative 
factories of the labourers themselves” which, in his 
words, “show how a new mode of production natur- 
ally grows out of an old one, when the development 
of the material forces of production and of the cor- 
responding forms of social production have reached a 
particular stage.” At the same time the Marxists re- 
jected the socio-political utopia of the supporters of 
the so-called cooperative socialism, who believed 
that capitalism would peacefully transform itself into 
socialism under the impact of the growing cooperat- 
ive movement. 

It is from the positions of this historical reality that 
one should try to understand why Lenin, who sharply 
criticised the ideas of “cooperative socialism” initially, 
later, under the conditions of post-revolutionary 
Russia, considered cooperatives to be the main road 
to socialism. Lenin observed in his article On 
Cooperation: ‘At present we have to realize that the 
cooperative system is the social system we must now 
give more than ordinary assistance, and we must 
actually give that assistance.” 

As a matter of fact, cooperatives now occupy their 
proper place. There is another point of tremendous 
interest in this case: Lenin’s approach towards ana- 
lysing the real situation. Lenin was not afraid to go 
back on his own assertions if they came into conflict 
with life itself. 
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Another question is that of the socialist market. 
Its main quality has been forgotten behind a palisade 
of scholastic debate, namely, the fact that the market 
is formed in the course of history as an objective 
economic and social reality. It is not only a natural 
mechanism for bringing out existing needs, but also 
the most democratic mechanism of “‘social stock- 
taking’, according to Lenin; that is, a mechanism 
whereby society rather than an official acknowledges 
the price of a commodity, its quality and how it 
corresponds to the demand. 

Of course, in a system based on private ownership 
and characterised by social antagonisms the market 
also inevitably engenders crises, upheavals and nu- 
merous negative consequences for the working man. 
However, it is not the market itself, but the capitalist 
method of usage that is to blame for that. 

Now, let us put the question this way: do we have 
any other reliable means of bringing out all the 
countless needs really existing in society? From the 
largest to the tiniest ones? Can we keep track of their 
extremely volatile dynamics? And even if we some- 
how discover these needs without the market, can we 
monitor their fulfilment from a single centre? No one 
has been able to do it so far. And most importantly, is 
it really necessary to do so, do the real interests and 
needs of socialism, the people and the Party require 
such unprecedented efforts? 

Today we know the answers to all these questions 
from experience. The answers are simple: it is im- 
possible, unnecessary and harmful. And it is not only 
because this idea of totalitarian bureaucracy is not 
technically feasible, but also because no computer 
can make up for the human faults of the command 
method. Such approaches must be rejected on prin- 
ciple in the economy, in the social sphere, in the 
activities of the Soviets, in culture and in Party 
activities. 

But then the market remains along with self- 
regulation. And the market is not only a managerial 
solution optimum for a wide range of tasks. It is also 
an arena for the manifestation and application of the 
very same initiative, autonomy, responsibility and 
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self-realization of man and the collective that we 
speak so much about. It is also a yardstick of the 
social usefulness of labour, a regulator of thriftiness, a 
stimulus of efficiency and scientific and technological 
progress. In fact, it is the only reliable mechanism 
precluding unnecessary expenditures known to this 
day. 

So can we maintain commodity-money relations 
and cost-accounting while denying the market the 
right to existence? And if so, where are these relations 
going to materialise? 

As for setting the market against the principle of 
planning, the fact is that there has been no free, 
absolutely spontaneous and unregulated market, even 
under capitalism, for a long time now. Economic 
relations are regulated both inside individual coun- 
tries and between them. Various forms of planning 
have already long been used in the activity of larger 
corporations as well as by the state. In general, the 
market is becoming more and more civilised together 
with society, more flexible and multi-dimensional. 

But in such a case, where is the dividing line 
between what we cast aside as undoubtedly capitalist 
and what we take, directly or in an altered form, from 
capitalism? 

It is clear that such a dividing line does exist, but it 
is not connected with the ways and means of 
society's vital activity. What makes a market socialist 
or capitalist is not the movement of goods, capital or 
even labour, but the social meaning of the processes 
taking place within it. The dividing line is based on 
the determination of man’s place in society, whether 
he is the supreme objective of society or whether he is 
a source of profit. It is formed according to the 
correspondence of word and deed to the ideals of 
humanism, equality and social justice, according to 
the social meaning and content of all processes in 
society's life and development. 

Mono-ownership and mono-power do not yet 
mean socialism. All that already existed back in 
Ancient Egypt. A normal, healthy exchange of labour 
equivalents is possible only on the market; so far there 
is simply no alternative. It is only through the market 
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that it is possible to put into practice the main prin- 
ciple of socialism, “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work’. Marketless socialism 
is an utopia as yet. To justify itself, it rejects socialism 
together with the market. 

It is clear that perestroika will continue to give rise 
to new problems requiring theoretical interpretation. 
It is also evident that social science can provide 
answers to many of these problems only through an 
analysis, a profound interpretation of the real pro- 
cesses of life, relying on the tradition of creative 
Marxism, boldly releasing the living and continuously 
developing social organism from the fetters of 
dogmatism. 

Hegel, incidentally, built his spiral of development 
on Euclid’s postulates with their three dimensions; he 
could not have known that in the fourth dimension 
time might flow both ways. Marx and Engels had no 
idea that time is a curvature of space, nor did Lenin 
know that time is the speed of transmitting inform- 
ation; matter in any form is an envelope of information. 

And there is nothing unusual about this. The main 
thing in dialectics is development. Science proceeds 
from fact, from reality, and not from a pre-established 
principle or ideal. 

Socialist society needs a normal, intensive and 
growing exchange of information: scientific, tech- 
nical, economic, commercial and social. It is like the 
breath of life. Information in all its forms has become 
the main commodity in world trade while the produc- 
tion of the means of informatics has become the 
driving force of the world economy. This exchange of 
information is possible only and exclusively under the 
conditions of democracy and glasnost. This concerns 
every issue, with no exception. Any type of inform- 
ational autarchy or the curtailment of information 
leads to marking time both by society and by the 
individual. It makes no difference whether this con- 
cerns a lag of many years in acquainting the general 
public with the achievements of world art, a shortage 
of information on internal processes in society or an 
excessive restriction on access to departmental 
information. 
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Democratisation and glasnost are not only socio- 
political, but also cultural and economic concepts. To 
hold back these processes to suit personal ambitions, 
departmental comfort and parochial interests means 
to doom both society and man to slowing down and 
lagging behind. 

The practice of perestroika and the implementation 
of the decisions taken by the Party Conference and 
the July Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee 
pose yet another comprehensive problem, that of 
feedback. A normal system of feedback is the inner 
ear of society. It was here that our development was 
hit the hardest. The normal self-regulation of many 
processes, which can and must be sorted out locally, 
was replaced by hundreds of thousands of instruc- 
tions which constantly showed the individual that he 
was a potential malefactor. 

Perestroika began to correct this situation. At the 
centre of attention here are the economic and political 
reforms called upon to create a system of feedback in 
the economy and the political organisation of society. 
This task of developing feedback is facing us every- 
where, in every collective, every city and village, every 
region. 

It would be wrong to consider it only a problem of 
the centre. And the ways of solving it can and must 
be different, depending on the concrete conditions. | 
think that the source of many of our troubles lies in 
the absence of a smoothly operating feedback system. 
This engenders ignorance, which leads to uncertainty. 
And from uncertainty it is a very short way to panic, 
which inevitably leads to mistakes. 

Life has begun to revive, to weave out of contradic- 
tions. Some of them erupt into antagonisms. Much 
rests on conservatism, incompetence, subjectivism, 
intolerance and theoretical superficiality. But much 
also revolves around the inability to work, the fear of 
the masses, the reluctance to listen to others and to 
answer for oneself in a fitting manner. Confrontation, 
even on a periphery question, cannot solve a single 
problem. It is sterile. It is only unity that is construc- 
tive and creative. 

The supreme expression of feedback in socialist 
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society is a rule-of-law state with a developed and 
efficiently functioning legal system. The renewal of 
socialism has set the task of asserting the supremacy 
of law. 

The 27th CPSU Congress adopted a policy for the 
consistent democratisation of Soviet society. The 
Party Conference elevated this thesis to a directive for 
a reform of the political system and democratisation 
of the Party itself. The July Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee formulated and endorsed 
the concrete sequence of actions. What we need now 
is to put this into practice. So what kind of dem- 
ocratisation should it be to enable us to make our 
theories a reality? And, on the contrary, what should it 
not be? 

Evidently, the first and major demand is that it should 
be thinking, intelligent and responsible. It should 
promote the processes of mutual respect, understand- 
ing and cooperation in society and not set people or 
any particular groups at loggerheads. 

Recently, especially during the past year, we have 
seen quite a few examples of how unusual processes 
have come to the surface of social life. We have 
witnessed demonstrations, meetings and other ac- 
tions which have sometimes assumed deliberately 
scandalising forms. Strikes, conflicts on ethnic 
grounds, and even clashes on this basis, have emer- 
ged and spread to a certain extent. 

Of course, wherever violence or the threat of vio- 
lence, and crude violations of socialist law and order 
manifest themselves, the law must have its say with 
all resoluteness. However, in starting the process of 
democratisation one should evidently be prepared for 
the fact that you must spoil before you spin, that at 
the beginning there are bound to be misfires, setbacks 
and bitter clashes of opinions. This is both normal and 
natural. We are all learning about democracy and 
glasnost and we have hardly even left the preparatory 
class. Perhaps, in a number of cases we have under- 
estimated the danger of the irresponsibility displayed 
by individual groups and overestimated the combat 
efficiency of the Party and state organisations. We 
have to learn as we are in progress. 
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To prevent democracy from becoming a means of 
satisfying group and personal ambitions and to make 
it a constructive instrument of society, it is necessary 
to raise the level of political culture. It is necessary to 
draw working peopie, with their healthy interests and 
common sense, into the democratic process on the 
broadest possible scale; to promote the civic respon- 
sibility of all citizens and organisations; to foster 
respect for government bodies; to ensure the strict 
observance of socialist legality by all without 
exception. 

But what is most necessary is the militancy and 
initiative of every Party organisation. It is to them that 
responsibility is now being delegated. It is they who 
must implement and bring to life revolutionary chan- 
ges. Yet we are very often faced with the fact that 
Communists, both rank-and-file and leading, do not 
even know how to talk to people coherently. Either 
they have forgotten how to do it or they have simply 
never learned. And | stress that this applies not only 
to the overconferenced Communist bureaucrats, but 
also to many rank-and-file Communists. 

Mikhail Gorbachev was absolutely right when he 
said at the Party Conference: How often comrades 
still sit around waiting for directives. Somehow the 
decisions of the Congress, the plenary meetings of 
the Central Committee and the Party Conference are 
not considered to be directives. They have been used 
to waiting for special instructions. 

It is said that democracy has stirred up extremism 
and demagogy. | cannot agree with that. It is not 
democracy, but our passivity, complacency and po- 
litical torpor that has brought this about. Have the 
Party organisations and committees often organised 
counteractions, open and frank public debates on 
their own initiative? Wherever this has been done, 
success has always been on the side of healthy, 
realistic forces. 

The prohibition syndrome is convenient because of 
its seeming simplicity and habituainess. But its costs, 
which are known today not only theoretically, are too 
high. It creates a semblance of wellbeing, while driv- 
ing diseases deep inside; it hampers the efforts not 
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only to diagnose and cure them, but even simply to 
acknowledge their existence. It consolidates the 
phenomena of estrangement in society. Finally, it 
creates confrontational relations where there are no 
objective reasons for this. In fact, it dooms society to 
numerous discords and confrontations. And all that 
only to make it more convenient to maintain the 
atmosphere of stagnation. But when and by whom 
has it ever been said that socialism means stagnation? 


IV. 


The latest developments in ethnic relations have 
shown that the process of perestroika will not pro- 
ceed successfully without activating the powerful 
reserve of the additional pooled efforts of all the 
Soviet nations and ethnic groups. Even without the 
regrettable events in Kazakhstan, the Baltic Republics 
and Transcaucasia’, it is clear all the same that dem- 
ocratisation and glasnost cannot help touching upon 
the question of where the nationalities problem now 
stands and where it should stand. 

The present troubles in ethnic relations have been 
sparked off after brewing for decades. One should 
consider the situation with a fully open mind and stop 
being complacent as if all problems have been re- 
solved here. 

In our multinational state any question, whatever it 
might be related to—the economy, culture, politics, or 
anything else—inevitably assumes an ethnic colour- 
ing, too. 

Evidently, one might say that given the situation in 
our country the ethnic expression is a concrete man- 
ifestation of all the processes taking place in society. 
As a matter of fact, it is always the case everywhere, 
but in a multinational state this truth is weightier and 
stands out more boldly. 

Hence the vital principled conclusion that the 
solution to the socio-economic problems of the 
country’s and society’s development finds the 


* In the period from 1986 to 1988 there were nationalistic 
actions by some population groups in these regions of the country. 
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greatest success through its ethnic forms. Another 
conclusion in this connection is that it is both im- 
permissible and harmful for the ethnic factor to be 
pushed to the foreground to such an extent that it 
obscures the socio-economic essence of processes. | 
am now speaking precisely about the ethnic factor 
and not about its extreme expressions and mutations, 
whether it be nationalism or chauvinism. Only to- 
gether and only along the path of revolutionary re- 
newal can we solve the problems of our society. If 
this happens, the position of every people will also 
improve. And if perestroika begins to skid, no one will 
be able to do anything sensible either for themselves 
or for their own people single- handed. 

The world is moving, although unevenly, by leaps 
and bounds, through contradictions, towards greater 
integrity and interconnection. It is moving on, casting 
aside, getting rid of all obstacles: wars, distrust, the 
feelings of national exclusiveness, territorial disputes, 
the arms race. Naturally, what | am speaking about 
are just tendencies, not accomplished facts. But the 
tendencies are apparent and hardly reversible. 

The tendencies of our development correspond to 
them on the whole. We have overcome the age-old 
inequality of nations, we have removed, not totally, as 
we can see now, but to a considerable extent, the 
burden of interethnic offences and prejudices. A 
single economic system has developed in which the 
country’s different parts and republics supplement 
and help one another. The growth of national self- 
awareness in all the regions without exception tes- 
tifies to the progress of the peoples and their cultures, 
for self-awareness is always a product of develop- 
ment everywhere, not a decline. 

| often ask myself: what it means in the present-day 
world to love one’s own people, to value belonging to 
it, to love its culture and traditions, to live by its hopes 
and needs. All that is indisputable. But where, if not 
under the conditions of equality and brotherhood, is it 
possible to bring out these roots, to secure their 
respect and assertion, thus enabling ethnic feelings to 
materialise? 

Should one wish one’s own people happiness and 
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progress, a life of freedom? Undoubtedly. But these 
are also values which can be attained only on the 
path of internationalist cooperation. 

The greatness of the people's achievements to a 
large extent Is attained by joint effort. What have all of 
us together managed to do in the world over a little 
more than four decades? To move the world away 
from war. The late ‘40s and early ‘50s were a time 
when blatant plans of attack on our country were 
nurtured, when schemes of partitioning it were 
openly discussed. And the credit for the fact that 
those plans were not destined to materialise goes to 
all the peoples in our country. 

We are now also together. The historic choice in 
favour of perestroika and renewal has been made 
together. Perestroika is not proceeding smoothly, but 
a revolution has never been a simple matter any- 
where. Any wrong step, if it appears justified subjec- 
tively, seeming an expression of courage to some, but 
a step hampering the processes of renewal, holding 
them back, will result in common damage to us all 
and hinder the effort. On the contrary, the revo- 
lutionary changes will bring us all more benefits, more 
freedom, if we follow the road of reason, respon- 
sibility and labour rather that the path of emotions or 
a life of habit. 

Intelligent, thinking, responsible democracy is a 
democracy of realism—the realism of objectives, in- 
tentions and actions. Our perestroika is built on rea- 
lism from beginning to end. It is a realism elevating 
man, spiritualising him, giving him supreme freedom 
of choice and self-realization, of progress under the 
conditions of socialism. 

It is also a democracy of unity. The history of 
mankind has seen all too many discords, strifes, con- 
flicts and confrontations of all sorts. They each had 
their own causes, their own social and economic 
roots. 

Socialism is the first society in the history of civili- 
sation in which the factors leading to social antagon- 
isms between classes, nations and groups have been 
removed. But there is no automatism here either. 

| must point out that for too long a time attempts 
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have been made to solve social problems by looking 
for culprits among various people or groups. This is 
not simply a road to nowhere, a historical impasse. It 
is a road to the darkest corner. In the past there were 
grounds for such demarcations and conflicts; in our 
society there are neither grounds nor excuses for 
them, nor can there be any. 

Our society today badly needs the widest possible 
diversity of opinions, positions and viewpoints within 
the framework of socialism and renewal. It badly 
needs the ability to develop a qualitatively new unity 
based on the conscious and voluntary cooperation of 
people and nations, on the combination of interests 
existing in the country. Progress and the renewal of 
society are directly dependent on both these traits 
and the Party's ability to bring them together. 

There is much to be done here as well as in the 
socio-economic sphere and in working out in some 
way, and rebuilding the status of the republics and 
other ethnic formations, and the status of their eco- 
nomic autonomy; in defining the prospects of the 
relations between the Union and the republics in 
keeping with the demands of the time, and in remov- 
ing the numerous absurdities existing here. 

The coming Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee on the nationalities question will be de- 
voted to all these issues. Preparations for it are already 
under way, information is being accumulated and 
analysed, and ideas and proposals are being worked 
out. 

What would | like to underline, to stress here? 

The current avalanche of problems in interethnic 
relations by no means implies a crisis of the ideas 
which form the basis of our Union. 

Of course, in 1943 when the Latvian Guards 
Division was losing its men in battle near Staraya 
Russa the question seemed more clear. The national 
interest was visible, it was the same for all the Soviet 
people, for all mankind: to protect themselves against 
the fascist plague. Against the background of this 
common misfortune and this common threat, every 
other, even major, misfortune receded into the 
background. 
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However, we must acknowledge that later, positive 
solutions to the current economic, social and political 
problems posed by life were dominated by improvisa- 
tions launched, in the absence of a well-thought-out 
general strategy, on the basis of chance motives, and 
not infrequently influenced by selfish interests. Much 
was done in haste, which was often unjustified. But 
there were also other things we should ponder over 
and speak about today in all frankness. 

The essential truth has been told, and a policy of 
removing the consequences of the personality cult 
from our life has been firmly adopted. But it would be 
wrong to think that everything negative, harmful and 
downright criminal has always moved in the direction 
of ‘top to bottom” or ‘‘centre to locality’. We should 
not turn the condemnation of Stalin into a rehabili- 
tation of similar practices in such cases when excessive 
ambitions, claims to exclusiveness and universal right- 
ness, intolerance and authoritarianism manifest them- 
selves on other levels, including ‘from below”. 

| do not want to impose any approaches or assess- 
ments whatsoever on the Republic’s Party organi- 
sation. But, evidently, now that we have seen for 
ourselves the true depth and causes of many disturb- 
ing phenomena, not only the Party as a whole, but 
also every Party organisation, down to the primary 
one, should also look back on its own experience to 
see whether everything has been fully understood 
from the positions of the present-day requirements, or 
whether there are some phenomena stretching back 
into the past which continue to spoil our life to this 
day. 

For instance, does not much in the present-day 
confrontation of some groups in the Republic date 
back to 1959? A short while ago a nearly thirty-year- 
old injustice was corrected, for A. A. Nikonov, now 
President of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences named after Lenin, a Communist with a 
record of underground work to his credit and a 
veteran of the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, 
along with a group of Latvia’s merited Communists, 
not only Latvians by nationality, until very recently 
was Officially regarded, as it were, as a “Latvian 
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bourgeois nationalist”, under a decision of the 
Latvian Communist Party Central Committee. 

Or take another example. So much trouble was 
caused by the absurd and senseless attempt launched 
in the same year 1959 to ban the age-old Ligo folk 
festival in Latvia. A similar festival is celebrated not 
only by the Baltic peoples, but also by the Slavs. 

Evidently, these are not the only examples. And 
these are also the debts we have to pay. What is 
important,-however, is how we are going to approach 
them, and whether we shall see them as a pretext for 
settling accounts, for revenge, for fits of social con- 
frontation. In this case, one can say with the utmost 
certainty that we shall be doomed to repeat the past. 
Once again intolerance, the militant ardour of what is 
now viewed as the struggle to restore the downtrod- 
den justice, will at some moment imperceptibly turn 
into its direct opposite, engender new injustices, new 
offences, new mistakes and, perhaps, something even 
worse. 

Or maybe we shall approach paying our debts to 
the past intelligently, wisely, morally and fully equip- 
ped with the experience of the Party and the people. 
In this case we shall finally understand that Lenin‘s 
words about “Left-Wing infantile disorder’ have a 
much broader meaning than the one we usually read 
into them; we shall learn the lessons of the past 
mistakes and together, by joint effort, start to work on 
what needs putting right today. 

| am convinced that it is only along this road, the 
road of social consolidation, and no other, that we 
can be successful, put things right, promote pere- 
stroika and renewal, insure ourselves against repeat- 
ing old mistakes and, in the long run, consolidate our 
society, every republic and every nation by con- 
solidating the unity and friendship of all the peoples 
in our country. 

It is no simple matter to set the wheels in motion. 
The worst about it is that in the past, having run into 
the real complexity of the nationalities question and 
the first consequences of the mistakes, we tried to 
pretend that the problems did not exist. This was the 
favourite method of “solving” problems during the 
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period of stagnation—by hiding from them. This con- 
cerns many aspects of our life and not only Latvia or 
the question of ethnic relations. It did not merely 
result in the piling up and aggravation of problems. It 
resulted in the spread of public distrust of ‘‘official’’ 
statements, the preeminence of rumour over inform- 
ation, of emotions over reason, and the slipping of 
social ignorance into public consciousness, even into 
official documents. And, what is particularly import- 
ant when it comes to ethnic relations, as a result, 
society as a whole was utterly unfamiliar with the 
specific features of its various constituent parts, the 
particular features of local history, culture, ecology, 
and so on. 

Today we are paying for it first of all by our 
helplessness in facing the alien interpretations of 
ethnic relations and ethnic history. When science and 
propaganda hush up “inconvenient” historical facts, 
our enemies remind us of them, and then these facts 
become still more inconvenient. In the final analysis 
we simply lose in the ideological dispute in a sphere 
where, in actual fact, the truth is on our side. 

When some activists begin to celebrate November 
18, the day when the bourgeois republic headed by 
Ulmanis was proclaimed in 1918, we fail to remind 
them of May 15, the day when the very same Ulmanis 
destroyed that republic in 1934 by replacing it with a 
fascist-type dictatorship. When people speak about 
the independence of bourgeois Latvia, we fail to 
recall that the Latvian land obtained its own state- 
hood by setting up Iskolat*, the first Soviet govern- 
ment, a year before the bourgeois republic was es- 
tablished. It was the Soviet government that drew all 
the areas inhabited by Latvians into a single whole, 
having received the consent of Lenin's Council of 
People’s Commissars to include into Latvia the Latgal 
districts which had previously been part of the 
Vitebsk Province. Because of our failure to mention 
facts, many people are unlikely to know, for instance, 
that the organiser of repressions in 1940 was Stalin's 


" Iskolat—the Executive Committee of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 


Landless Deputies of Latvia; it was formed in 1917 and existed 
until the fascists occupied Latvia. 
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envoy to Riga Vyshinsky,” the butcher of Soviet 
people of all nationalities, first of all, the butcher of 
Communists, including the most prominent Russian 
and Latvian Communists. 

It is silly to dash aside from one’s own history. And, 
incidentally, history proves beyond doubt that the 
destinies of the Baltic and Slavonic peoples were 
united long ago, back in feudal times. This unity 
developed under the influence of objective factors. 
And nowadays the existence of the Union of Soviet 
Republics enables all of our peoples, while retaining 
their own “small” homelands, to share our common 
great Motherland. The only point it is necessary to 
watch attentively is that it should be a reality and not 
a slogan, always and everywhere, and that a Soviet 
citizen of any nationality should be the master of his 
own destiny everywhere. 

What requires particular attention is the effort to 
eliminate general economic disorders characteristic of 
various regions in the country which assume an 
additional ethnic colouring in areas with an ethnically 
mixed population. There are all sorts of conflicts 
between the interests of comprehensive territorial de- 
velopment and the economic activity of central de- 
partments. Replacing national interests with depart- 
mental “efficiency” leads to negative consequences 
for the regional economy and ecology; it gives rise to 
the spontaneous development of demographic pro- 
cesses and, as a result, the aggravation of social 
problems. And if, say, unplanned migration within 
one republic creates ‘‘purely” social problems, the ill- 
considered inter-republican migration also develops 
into an interethnic problem. The leaders of a number 
of republics, including Boris Pugo**, were absolutely 
right when they spoke about this problem at the 19th 
Party Conference. 


* Andrei Vyshinsky (1883-1954), in the period from 1933 to 
1939—Deputy Procurator-General and then Procurator- General of 
the USSR. He acted as a prosecutor for the state at many political 
trials in the thirties. 

** Boris Pugo, a Party and state leader; from 1984 to 1988 he 
was First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Latvia; since September 1988—Chairman of the Party 
Control Committee under the CPSU Central Committee. 
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Soviet Latvia, relying on the USSR’s economic, 
scientific and technological potential, has achieved 
considerable successes. She holds one of the top 
ranks among the republics in the level of labour 
productivity in social production. Many of her indus- 
trial and agricultural associations and enterprises are 
known far beyond the republic. Latvia’s services 
industry is among the best in the country. It also 
holds one of the leading places in book-publishing 
and in the circulation of newspapers and magazines. 

More than one and a half thousand associations, 
enterprises and organisations, and a number of minis- 
tries and departments have been working according 
to a new economic system since the beginning of 
1988. They account for 71 per cent of industrial 
output, 92 per cent of retail trade turnover and 88 per 
cent of the volume of construction work done on a 
contract basis. 

In other words, the republic is among the leading 
ones in the country in many aspects of economic 
activity, both qualitative and quantitative. This gives 
cause for justified pride and satisfaction. 

But one must also see the dialectics of this situ- 
ation. If things are all right on the whole, it means it is 
precisely here that some new problems will arise. If 
the basic problems are resolved, the questions of 
man’s satisfaction with the qualitative aspect, and the 
questions of intellectual life and culture, will become 
even more important. This is a phenomenon called 
the sublimation of requirements and V. |. Lenin has 
already pointed to its particular, fundamental 
importance. 

Take the question of supply to the population. 
Latvia is also one of the leaders in this respect. But, 
evidently, you still cannot say that everything is all 
right here. For instance, Latvia is ahead of other 
republics in the consumption of livestock products. 
However, as the Central Committee of the Republic’s 
Communist Party sees it, the supply today is worse 
than it was a year or two ago. 

However, not all problems are of an economic 
nature, and not every decision necessitates material 
expenditure. What is particularly valued in interethnic 
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relations is consideration for ethnic interests and 
traditions, mutual respect, patience and tolerance, the 
desire and the ability to understand one another. 
Respect for the language, culture and traditions of a 
people is sometimes valued even more highly than 
material benefits. And the worst thing is incautious 
haste, attempts to spur on objective processes even if 
they are progressive, although more often they are 
only arbitrarily proclaimed progressive. 

At present it is particularly important not to com- 
plicate constructive work by being impatient and 
demanding the impossible, not to hurl reproaches at 
each other over former offences (both real and im- 
aginary), not to create new offences by mutual sus- 
picion and distrust. 

And here the Party policy on the questions of 
creative endeavour, culture and cooperation between 
the Party and the intelligentsia has a special role to 
play. The spiritual and moral atmosphere of pe- 
restroika, of socialist renewal, can only develop on 
this basis. Confidence rather than suspicion. 
Cooperation rather than confrontation. Mutual re- 
spect rather than a mutual search for pretexts for 
offences and reproaches. Freeing relations of over- 
bureaucratisation and also of group ambitions and 
self-admiration. Joint support for everything 
genuinely creative, innovative and talented, rather 
than spreading conformism and drabness, no matter 
whether it is dictated by bureaucratic morals or the 
envy of a hack-worker. 

The contribution made by the workers of multi- 
national Soviet culture, science, technology and edu- 
cation to perestroika, its preparation and promotion is 
indisputable. And a weighty part of it comes from the 
best representatives of the creative intelligentsia of 
Latvia. Janis Peters very aptly said about one of them, 
the poet Ojars Vacietis, now regrettably deceased, at 
the 8th All-Union Writers’ Congress: “His heart, just 
like the hearts of Tvardovsky, Shukshin, Abramov, 
and Dumbadze,* became part of the foundation of the 
27th Party Congress.”’ 

The Party has confirmed on more than one occa- 


* Well-known Soviet writers and poets. 
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sion, starting from the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of 
the CPSU Central Committee, that it is precisely in 
this way that it intends to build its relations with the 
intelligentsia. The intentions, the basic principles here 
are firm, not time-serving, and they must be stead- 
fastly translated into life. This will be done by normal 
human beings who have their own self-esteem, 
merits and demerits, views, relations with others 
shaped over many years, and simply the right to make 
mistakes. 

In other words, we all must help one another: Party 
workers, Cultural and scientific workers, and journal- 
ists. We have nothing to quarrel about, we have 
common tasks, common problems, and there can only 
be acommon solution. And, besides, the demarcation 
lines between the Party and the intelligentsia are 
conventional enough. Our Party is highly educated, 
there are many Communists among the intellectuals. 
Someone may be a Party worker today, and a teacher 
tomorrow. Or vice versa. Besides, can we, for in- 
stance, consider a journalist not to be a Party worker? 
Or can a real Party worker be unintelligent under the 
conditions of perestroika? Any confrontation here is 
unnatural for the Party, for perestroika. You cannot 
change consciousness by decree. Perestroika must 
convince all upright people and call them over to its 
side. It must be built not on labels and reproaches, 
but on the power of the ideas which promote rev- 
olutionary changes. 

This approach does not proceed from naivety, from 
political idealism or misconceptions. It proceeds from 
the firm belief in the power and ultimate triumph of 
man’s conscience and competence, even if we do not 
always have enough of these good qualities. 

This approach stems from a critical, creative ana- 
lysis of the experience gained from the entire path we 
have traversed, along which intolerance and extreme 
forms of inter-relations gave rise to repressions, mis- 
takes and unnecessary problems. 

This approach also proceeds from a new policy on 
the world scene. Since we have made the correct and 
timely conclusion about the need for new political 
thinking, the need for all of us to learn to live, coexist 
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and cooperate together on the same planet, we must 
all the more so ensure such cooperation and a combi- 
nation of interests at all levels in our own country. 
This applies to the relations among the nations, rep- 
ublics and social groups, and to the relations among 
people. ; ; 

We are in dire need of exactingness, but it must be 
mutual exactingness. And it must also start from 
ourselves. An enormous price, both material and 
intellectual, has been paid for the lack of objective 
criteria, self-criticism, self-conceit, and for outright 
ignorance and intolerance. And who, if not the Party 
together with the intelligentsia, should draw the prac- 
tical lessons from that? 

Everybody will have to restructure themselves. No 
one has the sole right to the truth, no one has any 
insurance against sins or mistakes. And if we make 
mistakes again, we shall also have to pay for them 
collectively, although everyone will pay with his own 
conscience. To tear society apart into ethnic, social, 
cultural or any other reservations means to doom both 
society and ourselves to stagnation, regression, to the 
worst and utterly unjustified trials. In the long run it 
means to move not forward, but back, and a long way 
back at that. 

The last thing | want to do is to play a kind of 
lecturing role here. | have no doubt that the republic's 
Communists will manage to sort out all the fine 
points of their affairs correctly. All | have said is 
simply the result of reflections on the course of 
perestroika, on the complexities of this process, and 
on how much has yet to be done in every sphere of 
life. 

To get rid of the burden of the past—in the 
economy, the social sphere, intellectual and cultural 
life—does not mean to place it on somebody else's 
shoulders. To get rid of it means to take upon oneself 
both responsibility and difficult work. This is what 
constitutes the socialist partiotism of the citizens of 
their own country, the sons of their people, equal 
members of our large, multinational family. 

We are just beginning to realize, to see for our- 
selves, that there are eternal questions of life which 
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both society and man are destined to tackle again and 
again, although it is done in different ways at each 
spiral of development. These are the questions of 
satisfying man’s needs in food, housing and giving 
him a full and happy life. These are the questions of 
social justice, morality and interethnic relations. 

Following from this realization are the demands on 
the Party and on every Communist. Perestroika 
abhors inactivity and indifference. It is revolutionary 
by nature and that is why it demands revolutionary 
action, rejecting artificial dragging. 

At the dawn of civilisation, the belief in miracles 
was not only pardonable, but, evidently, salutary for 
man. Today we know that there are no such things as 
miracles. We also know that the construction of a 
new society is a long process, and far from coming 
under the category of the miraculous. No benefits, 
either spiritual or material, come by themselves. 

It is not always easy to measure and weigh one’s 
every step. There is a lot of difficulty and respon- 
sibility involved. But there is also the happiness of 
seeing the fruits of reason, a happiness that cannot be 
compared with anything else. Here, too, perestroika is 
initiating the historical emancipation of man. 


In the Interests of the 
Country and of Every 
Nationality 


Speech by Alexander Yakovlev at the 
meeting of party and government activists of 
the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 

Republic held in Vilnius on August 12, 1988 


Man has a characteristic need to think over and 
evaluate practically daily how he lived yesterday, 
what lies in store for him today and what he must do 
to live a better life tomorrow. However, this charac- 
teristic was not apparent on the social plane for 
several decades. It was only in April 1985, that an 
honest and outspoken evaluation of our place in the 
scheme of things was brought back into our social 
consciousness. 

The three initial years of perestroika have been a 
period of intense intellectual growth. The wind of 
change, both political and intellectual, has touched 
upon every aspect of the country’s life and has stirred 
the entire nation. The Party's initiative has opened the 
way to a frank and honest examination, first and 
foremost, of the most difficult issues. 

The Party’s Leninist straightforwardness and open- 
ness were greeted warmly and with great interest by 
society. | am sure that when describing the present- 
day state of our society, future historians will point to 
great dynamism and diversity of change, to boldness 
of social thought and originality of designs. The 
nation shook off its stupor, rose to its feet, took a 
breath of fresh air and began to speak out loud about 
problems, which had been piling up for years with no 
chance of being discussed in the open. 

Situations began to arise here and there, which 
caused discomfort, worry and even panic within 
certain quarters, mainly because they were so un- 
usual. To soothe oneself, saying that everything was 
going OK, that the above situations were only “side 
effects’, would be to follow a perilous track, to 
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fence oneself off from real life with the old way of 
thinking. 

We have so far only touched upon the changes to 
be made; we have only sized up the opportunities 
and worked out the initial approach routes. But we 
have already realized the complexity and immensity 
of the tasks confronting us, as well as the force of 
our inertia, and the resistance being put up on our 
way by conservatism, dogmatism and_ bustling 
adventurism. 

We have no chance of easy victories. 

The intense intellectual effort made by the Party 
and the people has now been embodied in the reso- 
lutions of the 27th Congress, the 19th All-Union 
Conference of the CPSU and the Party Central 
Committee plenary meetings, quite a number of 
which have produced an impact, unparalleled in sig- 
nificance over many decades. 

This effort is being translated into practical en- 
deavours, which—there is no longer any doubt about 
it today—will determine the future of our country and 
the future of socialism for a long time to come. These 
are democratisation and openness, the economic and 
the political reform, and the restructuring of the Party 
and of its work. 

This effort has led to the greater maturity of society, 
of the Party and of every one of us: We all have 
become wiser over these years. In our recent past, 
self-deception opened the way to cynicism and all- 
permissiveness. We can still feel the after-effects of 
these social diseases. Truth and social respect give 
rise to responsibility, a healthy attitude to life, and 
above all, esteem of good work. 

We have begun a great task, which calls for enor- 
mous patience and resolute will. True, things do not 
always go smoothly. True, perestroika is producing its 
own inertia and antagonisms. The contradictory 
nature of phenomena both gives proof of their vi- 
ability and stimulates them. | am not saying this to 
soothe myself philosophically, but to remain clear 
about the real state of affairs. Without flirting with the 
obvious, we can say with certainty, that over these 
three years perestroika has won the confidence 
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of the people, not only through the attractiveness of 
its ideas, but also through concrete action. 

The future of perestroika has become a consciously 
chosen future to millions of people from all the 
different nationalities inhabiting our country. This 
was convincingly corroborated by the public re- 
sponse to the discussions and the resolutions of the 
19th Party Conference. 

The conference worked out a clear programme for 
restructuring the foundations and superstructure of 
society. The July 1988 Plenary Meeting translated 
these decisions into the language of urgent practical 
action, involving every sphere of the country’s life. 
Only through active and conscious participation in 
this action can one attain the moral right to be ranked 
among the fighters for perestroika, and can society as 
a whole be guaranteed its historical choice. 

In fact, the question of whether perestroika will 
forge ahead, gain speed, generate fresh ideas, secure 
its position by tangible results, and open up new 
opportunities for the development of socialism, is still 
on today’s political agenda. Or, on the other hand, 
will it gag on the fumes of conservative thought and 
action, will it choke in an attack of asthma caused by 
pseudo-revolutionary phraseology and irresponsible 
action? One may say that perestroika is going to be 
tested for seriousness and thoroughness of action, 
their relevance to the political declarations, and for 
the tangibility of its reforms. 


I. 


Today, three years after the adoption of the new 
course in April 1985, the question arises of how 
tangible the results are. The Party is prepared to 
answer this question, although the after-effects of the 
period of stagnation are still having a destructive 
influence. It is, perhaps, a hundred times more dif- 
ficult to solve problems, than to create them. The 
Afghan problem is the most glaring example. The 
decision to send Soviet troops to Afghanistan was 
made and carried out quickly, but a long and 
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strenuous effort will continue to be needed to bring 
our sons back home. 

Let us take another problem, which, according to 
sociologists, is our most acute—the housing problem. 
The annual rate of housing construction increased by 
only 7 per cent over the previous three five-year 
periods, while that in the first two years of the current 
five-year period grew by 15 per cent. This means that 
since the beginning of perestroika, we have been 
increasing housing construction by the same per- 
centage annually, as we did over the entire preceding 
period of 15 years. The progress is evident, although 
it exemplifies only too well the huge problems that 
are confronting us. We are now building 200,000- 
300,000 flats in excess of the previous annual figure 
of two million. But there are dozens of millions of 
people whose housing conditions need to be 
improved. 

Economists are aware that the conditions for the 
reproduction of social capital in the current five-year 
period are worse than those in the previous period. 
The opportunities for a rise in employment, a growth 
in the extraction of cheap raw materials, and con- 
struction of new enterprises—the so-called extensive 
sources of economic growth—had been almost ex- 
hausted precisely by the outset of the 12th five-year- 
plan period. Had there been no change in the ef- 
fectiveness of social production, the low production 
growth rates observed in the previous five-year period 
would have become even lower. The stagnant 
economy was losing its ability not only for extended 
reproduction but also for simple reproduction, and 
this signified a crisis. The turn to perestroika arrested 
this backslide, and prevented the aggravation of the 
overall situation, which had been going on for about 
15 years. 

This is not yet the success we need, but we have 
created the necessary prerequisites for major ad- 
vancement. There have been a few encouraging ten- 
dencies in the economic development. There has 
been a slowdown in the growth of surplus stock, 
which for 15 years blocked a sizeable proportion of 
the national income. The average duration of con- 
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struction projects is becoming shorter, although it is 
still unacceptably long. The most spectacular change 
for the better has probably taken place in labour 
productivity. It is the first time that we have achieved 
an absolute reduction in the workforce, and been able 
to channel more manpower into the traditionally more 
backward sectors—those geared to supplying social 
needs. 

All this has come about as a result of improved 
economic management, stricter discipline, manage- 
ment shake-ups and better planning. The effects of 
the cardinal reform are yet to be seen, for it has only 
been launched this year; the transitional stage will 
take three years, and it is only from the outset of the 
next five-year period that we hope to see the integral 
economic system in operation. 

We must not, however, let ourselves remain in the 
state of unsteady balance, brought about by the 
confrontation between economic reform and the in- 
ertia of the stagnation period. We must find additional 
ways as quickly as possible of giving the economy a 
noticeable impetus for the speediest renewal. An 
unsteady balance is dangerous because it is unstable. 
There is a possibility of tilting backwards, and it does 
sometimes happen. 

Let us take a look at the shortage of consumer 
goods, which is the next most acute problem after the 
housing problem. There has also been some progress 
here over the same three years, particularly in the 
production of some foods, such as grain, meat and 
milk. Nonetheless, the overall market situation has not 
improved. Market surveys show that commodity and 
money relations have even worsened, and the con- 
sumers feel it perfectly well. The point is, that it was 
during these three recent years that the two major 
pillars of the stagnant economy gave way. One such 
pillar was the returns from the sale of vodka, a 
practice which endangered the nation’s health, both 
in the physical and in the moral sense. The other was 
the import of consumer goods using oil-export 
money. 

It so happened, that the years of economic stag- 
nation in the Soviet Union witnessed an unprece- 
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of goods and shopping premises. We are not in- 
volved, they tell us, for it is the fault of the industry, 
agriculture and construction agencies. But people can 
see that this is untrue. Our traders make people queue 
for goods which are not in short supply. They also 
willingly close down available trading premises—for 
repairs, stock-taking or for no reason at all. 
incidentally, it is here, in Lithuania, particularly in 
‘laipeda, that we find a long-standing tradition of 
éfficient trade. This tradition has been praised across 
se Soviet Union, but it has not so far been widely 
Copted. We do not see any changes in the trade 
a ‘tor today either, although it seems to be operating 
thnew economic principles. So long as the shopper 
2S not sense any changes, one can conclude that 
te working methods are wrong, and that there are 
ihose who find queues and shortages more advan- 
tageous than civilised trade. Evidently, there are some 
who hide old habits behind high-sounding phrases 
about perestroika. 


M1. 


Perestroika is being justly associated with the 
Caest and complete account of our past. Honest and 
implete is precisely what it is. The social need for 
ientific historical awareness, as | see it, is dictated 
eat least three considerations. 

irst, there are the essential needs of the social 
actice. Only on the basis of history, and via it, shall 
por? able to answer the question: what are we 
whe. with and what are we aiming at in the course 
we astroika? 
elabc: is the greatest impediment to our progress 
boast) 
averayhe all-penetrating and all-adapting bureau- 
and ¢ It is the habit of living by force of inertia, by 
lewnal and collective irresponsibility, by lack of 
slative. It is also impulses which stand no chance of 
tterialisation; decisions existing only on paper; 
tas that have long since stiffened into dogmas and 
tn frozen that way. This entanglement shows 
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strands of the all-purpose credo—"‘Let’s always be on 
the safe side’’—this pinnacle of parasitic wisdom. 

The October Revolution of 1917 was carried out in 
a different way, and it was not by order from above 
that socialism was born into this country. In order to 
fully emancipate the potentialities of socialism, to 
eradicate everything that hinders its development, we 
have above all to understand the way we were caught 
in the trap of stagnation, and to identify the actions or 
inactions that dragged us in that direction. This is 
why, with the advancement of perestroika, we are 
being so mindful and exacting about our past, trying 
to learn as much as possible about it and to form our 
own opinions. 

The Party’s 20th Congress did condemn the per- 
sonality cult but it left its heritage virtually unaffected. 
Nor did it pull at the roots of the cult, at everything 
that maintained and fuelled it, at everything it en- 
gendered in the people's life, minds and souls. It is 
precisely because the personality cult was not at that 
time studied and identified as a social phenomenon, 
that our society later found itself unprepared for 
identifying and effectively counteracting its numerous 
after-effects. The cult’s moral and practical heritage 
was thus able to dig itself in, having changed in 
appearance, but not in essence. So, it is this heritage 
that checks our progress, dragging us backwards, 
trying to bring us back to the times and practices of 
the stagnation period. 

Care must be taken, though, not to confuse, all the 
more identify, the negative aspects of Stalinism with 
such lofty phenomena and notions as the heroism 
and dedication of the people; the enthusiasm and 
unselfishness of the pathfinders and early settlers; the 
unsurpassed exalted idealism of the revolution, based 
on the best contemporary scientific knowledge and 
the moral purity of revolutionary aspirations. 

On the contrary, one should seek an answer to the 
question: how come it was everything most progres- 
sive, honest, conscientious and Leninist in our so- 
cialism that became victim to the repressions? How 
come the noble qualities, born of the revolution, were 
prodigalized and depreciated by subsequent practice? 
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Distinction should be made between subjective guilt 
and responsibility, and the manifestations of some 
objective processes, which are far from being fully 
identified or understood. 

It is only a clear-eyed realization of all this, that will 
enable us to pay our moral duty to the pathfinders of 
socialism, its heroic builders and soldiers, and to 
posterity. This is the only chance left to us to protect 
ourselves from a recurrence of the cult disease. For it 
was the bacillus of the personality cult that gave rise 
to the command and administrative system. A person 
who contracts this disease becomes horrible and 
dangerous, and the higher his social standing, the 
more devastating the consequences might be. 

Whatever field of life we turn to—the economy, the 
political situation, ideology, culture, inter-ethnic re- 
lations, etc.—we will inevitably run into piles of prob- 
lems, left over from the past. This heritage is like a 
tight knot with many loose ends sticking out. 
Naturally, we must disentangle it, rather than cut it 
up. It is only through the eradication of personality 
cult tendencies that we shall be able to cope with the 
deep-rooted after-effects of the national drama that 
befell our people and our revolution. This means a 
gigantic effort, requiring all our will, our moral and 
Spiritual resources, and a colossal sense of purpose. 

Second, the need to know and understand our past 
is dictated to us by moral considerations. We have 
begun to overcome the negative phenomena and 
processes which have become all too widespread in 
our life. We have achieved a great deal. But it is only a 
beginning. Without lifting personal responsibility 
from everyone for his or her words and actions we as 
Marxists and Communists, must analyse the social 
causes of amorality, irresponsibility and other anti- 
social tendencies. These causes can be traced back to 
the past. They are traceable to our history, to the 
nature and the arrangement of the old world, which 
we abandoned irrevocably. But they are traceable to 
our recent past as well. We have realized, besides, 
that errors in socialist construction, along with the 
abuses and deviations associated with them, are 
capable of reviving and even invigorating the genes 
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of inhumanity, which are present in man’s moral 
inheritance. 

You have all come across articles and speeches, in 
which authors raise alarm, claiming that the truthful 
assessment of the past disarms the younger gener- 
ation, that openness has got out of bounds, and that it 
is being used to screen an attack against principles. 
They tell us not to awaken the old memories of 
repressions and tragic errors. 

Neither from a practical, nor political, nor moral 
angle is there any justification for attempting to hide 
one’s head in the sand, to evade the assessments and 
measures that will safeguard us against a repetition of 
the past tragedy. The most important thing is that 
such measures should give us the necessary know- 
ledge and moral strength to overcome the after- 
effects that are still present in society and in the 
people's hearts. For, since the national drama was so 
large-scale, since it involved millions of people and 
lasted for several decades, its after-effects are bound 
to be just as gross, all-embracing and long-lived. We 
cannot overcome them spontaneously, but only 
through a conscious and purposeful policy. 

A frank and honest glance into the past is an 
achievement for us, as it points to the moral strength 
and maturity of society. Myths nourish the weak, and 
legends are fodder for the ignorant. 

True, many questions relating to our history have 
not yet been given exhaustive answers. And they 
won't be, unless we seek them. The door to this 
search has now been opened in science, the arts and 
journalism. Mikhail Gorbachev has reiterated this 
more than once, and it was also discussed at the 19th 
Party Conference. The matter is now being handled 
by the Politburo Commission set up to re-examine the 
criminal cases of the 1930s, 1940s and early 1950s. 

Third, the need to pay attention to the past is 
dictated to us by the desire to restore social justice. 
The fact that the progress of socialism is unthinkable 
without it is not the only point here. Without social 
justice there is no possibility of normal. social life, 
healthy economy or open and durable social and 
family relations. 
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The decision to erect a monument in Moscow to 
the victims of the repressions was an act of human 
decency and political justice. You all know about the 
response it evoked from the Conference and from the 
entire nation. 

It must be brought home to everyone, that the truth 
about the past is a compass needle pointing to the 
future. Unless we have enough courage to account 
for the path we have so far covered, we are bound to 
meet with many difficulties ahead. Filling up history's 
“plank spaces” is a gruelling and bitter task. It re- 
quires clean hands, inflexible morality and a high 
degree of scientific impartiality, and there is no room 
for haste. The historical memory is in many ways 
linked to our present-day endeavours and to our 
hopes for the future. 


MM. 


It is of paramount importance—and this was de- 
monstrated by the Party Conference—that perestroika 
relies increasingly on the upsurge of social activity, 
the awakening conscience, initiative and enthusiasm 
of the popular masses and their active civic stand. 

The preparations for the Conference, its work and 
decisions, and the public response it.evoked, can be 
regarded as a popular vote of confidence in pere- 
stroika. The weighty political mandate obtained by 
the Party under conditions of unprecedented open- 
ness should give impetus for a responsible, bold and 
resolute advancement towards the fixed goals. 

This is all the more true, if there is a good backlog. 
As far as | know, you're the one republic that has it. 

Lithuania tackles its socio-economic problems in a 
suitable, one may say, comparatively successful way. 
Over the past year, the republic’s national income 
grew by 5.3 per cent, as against the planned four per 
cent. Plan targets have been overfulfilled for the 
output of grain and consumer goods, for retail sales, 
for the realization of paid services and for housing 
construction. The target figures for the construction 
of schools, pre-school institutions and hospitals have 
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been met. All these are important social factors which 
determine man’s well-being. 

Much is being done to steadily build up the 
republic’s scientific and cultural potential. Although 
the creative intelligentsia have problems of their 
own—and you'll have to handle it your own way—it 
should be noted that even back in difficult times, the 
Party and government bodies were doing much to 
ensure the normal development of science and cul- 
ture in the republic, to prevent artists and intellectual 
workers from developing a feeling that their work was 
useless and unnecessary. We still cherish grateful 
memories of Antanas Snieckus, who contributed en- 
ormously to the republic’s domestic and international 
reputation. 

We also treasure the fame attained by the poem 
Man by MieZelaitis, the monument to a Mourning 
Mother by Jokubonis and the film Nobody Wanted to 
Die by Zalakievicius. In the 1970s, the country came 
to know the honest and profound prose of Avyzius 
and the philosophical poems and drama_ of 
Marcinkevicius; there was a nationwide discovery of 
Miltinis’ theatre in Panevezys, and of Banionis, who 
became a country’s most popular actor. In the 1980s, 
the Lithuanian Chamber Orchestra and its conductor 
Sondeckis became nationally recognized, and the 
young stage director NekroSius rose to fame. Those 
years saw the talented and persistent work of 
Lithuanian architects, who were justly awarded a 
succession of State Prizes, and the Lenin Prize in 
1988. Although, like elsewhere, there are still signs of 
dissatisfaction with town planning, especially regard- 
ing the cohabitation of modern structures and his- 
torical buildings, it should nonetheless be said that on 
the whole the situation is better here than in other 
regions of the country. The same applies to the long 
and systematic work of restoring architectural 
monuments. 

All this creates a solid and favourable reputation for 
Lithuanian culture, whose representatives are re- 
ceived with respect and appreciation all over the 
country. 

Lithuania also possesses a vast scientific potential. 
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In particular, it has been doing well in micro- 
electronics and cardio-surgery. The republic’s intel- 
lectual potential is being exemplified today by the 
prominent and vivid personalities of its production 
managers, who have a good command of the art of 
modern management. In a word, whatever way you 
look at it, Soviet Lithuania has been doing well in 
every sphere of life. 


This being so, a question may arise as to whether 
the republic needs to restructure anything at all. | 
think it does. You can see it yourself, anyway. The 
republic is not free from the problems inherent in 
society as a whole, and the national economy. There 
are also a number of specific problems, which have 
long remained unresolved. Finally, one should be 
made aware that leading positions in some areas 
inevitably give rise to a subsequent generation of 
tasks. The dialectical unity of achievements and 
pending tasks is omnipresent: on the national, rep- 
ublican and factory levels. 


The main point here, however, is that the drive for 
improvement should not be interrupted. The republic 
has its own stock of problems awaiting resolution. In 
1987, 30,500 flats were built, against 35,000 new 
families. Additionally, there are families on the wait- 
ing list, and some 67,500 residents living in houses in 
need of major repairs; these figures have scarcely 
diminished over the past two years. In all, there are 
nearly 144,000 families waiting to be moved to new 
apartments. An insufficient number of pre-school in- 
stitutions is another problem. Twelve per cent of 
school pupils are currently attending second shift 
classes, and this percentage is still higher in major 
cities, showing a tendency towards further growth. 

Therefore, Lithuania is also being confronted with 
the task of orientating the economy towards the 
social sphere and towards man. It is no longer a 
matter of practical work, organisation or the tang- 
ibility of results. In the atmosphere of democrati- 
sation, Openness and growing social activity and 
popular initiative, it is also a matter of political 
viability. 
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Among the early successes of perestroika, we may 
single out the following: the renewal has returned 
politics to us. According to Vladimir Lenin, politics 
begin where millions of people are involved. The 
high-handed bureaucratic system left millions of 
people simply fulfilling functions. Today perestroika 
applauds initiative. It also recognizes and encourages 
the pluralism of opinions and interests, and looks for 
optimum ways and means of identifying and ac- 
counting for them. That is what a political process is. 

We must talk about it with the utmost certainty. The 
overhaul of the Soviet political system, decided upon 
by the Party Conference, stretches beyond the struc- 
ture of the bodies of state power, the division of 
functions or election procedures. It directly implies 
the revival of the political process in the country, 
without which the above-mentioned good and useful 
innovations won't work. 

The experience gained in the first three years is 
irrefutable: the political backup of perestroika, of the 
new working forms and methods, of every particular 
endeavour and initiative, is the indispensable, the 
essential, and in some cases, the paramount part of 
the work to be done. It is particularly so today, as we 
have entered the stage of practical work, at which the 
fate of perestroika will, in fact, be decided. 

We therefore have to learn about politics. Not 
merely democracy, the social graces of glasnost and 
discussion, but also politics, as a particular sphere of 
human activity. We must pay regard to the laws, rules 
and the logic of politics. While perestroika is gauged 
against practical work, its political backup is 
measured against the realism of objectives and the 
maturity of action on the part of every Party organi- 
sation. This is the mark of the latter’s agility under 
today’s circumstances. 

it must be kept in mind, that every wrong move, 
albeit a subjective one, born of good intentions, plays 
into the hands of the opponents of perestroika. This 
hinders the overall process, the completion of which 
is bound to bring greater material and moral satisfac- 
tion, and more democratic freedoms and creative 
opportunities to every citizen throughout the country 
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and to society as a whole, than the wastage of energy 
on problems of secondary importance, acute as they 
might seem. 

The adoption by the Party Conference of the reso- 
lution “On Relations Between Soviet Nationalities” 
caused us to question what has happened to our 
common home, which only recently showed no signs 
of trouble. 

The democratisation, the openness, the pluralism of 
views, and the growing multiplicity of opinion have 
revealed in their true light the unresolved problems of 
inter-ethnic relations, which were piling up but were 
ignored and kept out of view for decades; however 
the same new tendencies have created the necessary 
prerequisites for the democratic treatment of these 
ailments. The first major step towards the theoretical 
and practical substantiation of the ethnic policy in the 
restructuring period, was in fact made by the 19th 
Party Conference. 

A large-scale and profound study of the entire 
spectrum of these problems is now under way, with 
the broad participation of the general public. We 
evidently need to alter the legislation pertaining to 
these issues (with the broad participation of the 
people, too), and to introduce relevant amendments 
into the Constitution of the USSR and into the 
Constitutions of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics. Eventually, we must put inter-ethnic re- 
lations on a firm legal footing. 

Much harm has been done by the idea of overall 
uniformity, as applied to the economy, architecture, 
way of life and many other things. Uniformity is akin 
to levelling, for it is rooted in the same bureaucratic 
drive for sameness, evenness and unanimity. But the 
country is so diverse, and its people and nations are 
so different, that it would be impossible to reduce 
equality to homogeneity. On the contrary, it is the 
uniformity, mistaken for equality, that hurts people’s 
feelings and humiliates everyone without exception. 

Man objectively belongs to a particular ethnic com- 
munity. Hence the desire to look upon inter-ethnic 
relations from the angle of his own understanding of 
socio-political and cultural experience. It would be 
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impossible to split man’s social and ethnic entity; 
besides there is no point in doing so. It should also be 
kept in mind, that the tragic pages of past conflicts 
cannot be torn out of a nation’s history book. The 
distortions and mutilations of the social and inter- 
ethnic policies, which took place in the years of 
personality cult and in the years of stagnation, are 
projected onto a more distant past and are thus 
capable of reviving it. 

Even the largest of the republics—the Russian 
Federation—feels it has been treated unfairly, in a 
way. Consider the state of the socio-cultural sphere in 
the birthplace of Russia—the Novgorod, Pskov, 
Vladimir and Yaroslav! regions. In addition, the econ- 
omic situation in many regions across the Russian 
Federation is causing serious concern. 

There is also a good deal of ideological and 
theoretical confusion. To give an example, many 
Party documents and the Constitution of the USSR 
hold that a new historical, social and international 
community of people—the Soviet people—has been 
formed in our country. There seems to be nothing 
wrong with this conclusion. But in combination with 
the thesis about the inevitable merging of national- 
ities, it is taken to be an attack on ethnic feelings, an 
attempt to level them out. 

Those who talk about the merging of nationalities, 
often quote Lenin, although he wrote about some- 
thing different—the merging of nationalities’ interests 
in socialist society. As far as the ethnic and nation- 
state differences were concerned, they would, ac- 
cording to Lenin, remain for an indefinitely long 
time after the victory of socialism on a worldwide 
scale. 

One should certainly avoid a metaphysical ap- 
proach to this notion and to the present reality, for we 
are talking about development and not about a com- 
pleted process. Who knows what kind of surprises 
history may have in store for us? Look at the in- 
tegration process now taking place in Western 
Europe, the region which had for centuries been torn 
apart by ethnic discords. In other words, the current 
nationalities policy requires profound scientific study 
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and a balanced and convincing stance on the part of 
the Party activists. 

The morbid apprehension of many economic prob- 
lems is intertwined with the contradictory impacts of 
economy upon inter-ethnic relations. It has to be 
admitted that this factor has so far been overlooked 
by ministries and departments. They often display a 
lack of responsibility by interfering with the ethnic 
environment, and in this way trigger off the migration 
processes. On the other hand, can one consider the 
drive for self-isolation, for the dissociation of a re- 
publican economy from the integral economic com- 
plex of the country to be an adequate response to 
that? 

| hope | won't be hurting anyone’s feelings if | say 
that it is strange, to put it mildly, to hear slogans today, 
which in fact call for a withdrawal into some sort of 
reservation, for isolationism in economy and cultural 
life. Such an approach to the problem is wrong, for it 
contradicts our entire socialist experience and the 
objective tendencies of world development in general. 
It is wrong, because being irrational it leads us into a 
dead-end street, from the point of view of the develop- 
ment and progress it is suggesting. 

Man forms himself, matures and acquires great skill 
at work not through seclusion, but through com- 
munication with other people, with society. 

Similarly, any nation, society or country opens up 
its potential and advances only through cooperation 
and exchanges with other nations. Is there any place 
in the world with better prerequisites for that, than 
our multinational socialist state, this real international 
galaxy? 

However, it is a different matter to promote such 
cooperation, to develop its legal status and forms of 
organisation. It involves giving more freedom to its 
participants, enhancing the spirit of partnership. And, 
of course, it implies an equal and equivalent ex- 
change. There is still much to be done along these 
lines. This work has already been started by 
perestroika. 

The problem of mother tongues has become very 
acute in some areas. 
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A man of letters once said: ‘Isn't it paradoxical: | 
know three ethnic languages and !'m being called a 
nationalist. The person who calls me this knows only 
one language, Russian, although he has lived in the 
republic for several decades. But he calls himself an 
internationalist!"’ 

Stringent rules should be laid down concerning the 
use of national languages in the constituent republics 
of the Soviet Union, and special care should be taken 
to ensure the strict observation of these rules. 
Constant concern should be shown for the active 
functioning of national languages in various spheres 
of political, public and cultural life. Citizens of other 
nationalities residing in a given republic should be 
encouraged to study the local language. 

It goes without saying, that all this should not be 
contraposed to the democratic principle of free choice 
over the language of instruction, or to the established 
tendency for developing national-Russian bilingual- 
ism. A draft law on the free development and equal 
use of national languages in the USSR is to be 
worked out and published for a _ nationwide 
discussion. 

Growing national self-awareness is a fact of our 
present life. It is a law-governed process, but it does 
not come easy, for it reflects the twists and turns of 
real life. Under the burden of real-life problems and 
difficulties, especially those which remain unheeded 
and are aggravated for a long period of time, it may 
assume malignant forms. It then opens the way to 
emotional outbursts, and to discharges of irrationality 
into political and public life. 

What matters here is not national consciousness as 
such, but the objective underlying causes which have 
given rise to wide-spread and basically justified 
public dissatisfaction. 

These phenomena are of different levels. Partly 
because national consciousness is only an element of 
social consciousness. And the healthy development 
of this element depends on the healthy development 
of the whole. 

Social consciousness today is characterised by its 
critical attitude to reality and to its own manifes- 
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tations. This is also a way to make national con- 
sciousness more healthy. A nation’s capacity for self- 
criticism is the evidence of its moral strength and 
freedom. We all lack this capacity. We are only just 
approaching the ideology of freedom and its moral 
code. 

it is considered to be “‘good manners” today to 
protect one’s national identity against an external 
influence. The evidence of national wisdom and 
mature consciousness should, however, be sought in 
self-perfection, introspection and_ self-awareness. 
Can national consciousness be reduced to sheer pride 
in belonging to one nation or another? Let us not 
engage in a contest of pride. Let us not be governed 
by irrational sentiments. | do not think that any aspect 
of life—either public or personal—should be gov- 
erned by sentiments alone. By shutting off reason, 
one shuts off responsibility. 

The Conference spoke strongly in favour of the 
international socialist fraternity. In point of fact, inter- 
nationalism is being regarded not only as a political, 
but also as a moral category, as a value common to all 
mankind. Communists rank it along with fraternity, 
altruism, openness, decency, the ability to understand 
others and to come to their aid, tolerance, the feeling 
of common destiny and of mutual responsibility for 
the future. On the scale of human values, altruism has 
at all times been given primacy over egoism—in either 
individual or group form. 


IV. 


{ have more than once heard prominent scientists 
and cultural figures (both at home and abroad) com- 
mend Mikhail Gorbachev's idea about the primacy of 
universal human values over class- biased interests in 
today’s world politics, in a situation where the prob- 
lem of mankind’s survival has assumed paramount 
importance. And about the possibility of projecting it 
onto various aspects of life, including inter-ethnic 
relations. 

Indeed, the present-day world is becoming increas- 
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ingly interdependent and integral, dismantling every 
obstacle in its way—racism, wars, terrorism and 
national exclusiveness. There is hardly any need to 
say how complicated, dramatic and conflicting this 
integration process is. But such is the current ten- 
dency. The value of responsibility not only for one’s 
own nation, but also for the entire world community, 
has now become extremely highly rated. This en- 
hances the significance of internationalism, pioneered 
by the Communists of the 19th century. They did it at 
a time when capitalism had barricaded itself in its 
national quarters. Today, internationalisation has 
come to involve the entire planet, including all social 
systems. 

In implementing perestroika, we cannot possibly 
avoid correlating it with the processes occurring in 
the world. This is not solely because the state of our 
domestic affairs is closely dependent on the world 
situation, or that the threat of nuclear war, the arms 
race and confrontation have not yet been eliminated. 

The root of this matter is that socialism was con- 
ceived and matured on the basis of the theory and 
practice of world development. Scientific socialism, 
as a theory, is the outcome of studying the whole of 
mankind's pre-socialist development, its entire ex- 
perience. Socialism, in practice, is the science and the 
art of tailoring the latest indigenous and foreign 
traditions in the economy, politics, science and cul- 
ture to practical needs. 

Now that socialism is prepared for a fundamental 
self-renovation, now that a new foundation is being 
laid for many decades into the future, we are once 
again turning to the theory and practice of world 
development as a whole, this time both socialist and 
non-socialist. We are doing this in order to visualise 
the world of the foreseeable future: the tasks we may 
be facing and the opportunities that may open up for 
us, as well as the criteria we shall have to measure up 
to, and the threats we may be posed with. 

The new political thinking provides answers to 
many of these questions. What is more, it provides us 
with an up-to-date system of methods for com- 
prehending world development on the threshold of 
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the 21st century, for taking part in it and influencing 
it in a humanistic way. Both in essence and in 
methods, the new way of political thinking carries 
forward and creatively develops the relevant postu- 
lates of scientific socialism and of communist 
outlook. 

Which are the most important aspects for us, from 
the practical point of view? 

Above all, a new understanding of the supreme 
ideals and values of socialism, with reference to 
present-day realities. The emancipation of man from 
the domination of private property should inevitably 
start with his emancipation from all kinds of exploi- 
tation and oppression. This is an axiom. It is, how- 
ever, only the first step towards the transformation of 
the world into a true realm of working people. From 
Our own experience we know that there are many 
more steps to be taken; much more has yet to be 
accomplished in order to build a socially just society. 

We also realize that this ideal cannot be attained 
overnight. The conception of the world revolution as 
a time-compressed action, just like similar concep- 
tions of the ease and automatism of its subsequent 
transition to socialism and communism, have proved 
their utopian and inconsistent nature. A dear price has 
been paid for the attempts, albeit possibly motivated 
by good intentions, to skip various stretches of 
nations’ historical paths. 

It is now apparent that the transition to socialism, 
even within a single country, is a long historical 
process, which has its own laws and stages. This 
understanding sets the task of searching for optimal 
means and forms of promoting this process, for the 
most adequate policy. It calls for the realization that 
not only the end goal, but also the means and 
methods used to attain it, should measure up to the 
ideals and principles of socialism, and must not be 
allowed to come into contradiction, intentional or 
unintentional, with the end goal. This means max- 
imum results at minimum cost. This is the supreme 
criterion against which the degree of socialism can be 
judged. 

The aversion of nuclear threat, disarmament in the 
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name of peace, trust and cooperation in the name of 
security and mankind's survival, are the paramount 
tasks of our times. But if one thinks in terms of 
historical categories, one is bound to realize that this 
is only the first, basic prerequisite for giving people a 
chance to tackle other problems in a just, democratic 
and rational way. To feed the hungry. To preserve the 
natural environment, outside which man cannot exist. 
To be thrifty in the use of the Earth’s resources, which 
are far from being inexhaustible. To prepare and carry 
out large-scale economic programmes for the use of 
the world’s seas and outer space, which are indis- 
pensable, if not to us, then to our children and 
grandchildren. 

That is the task, as it stands. But let us look at it 
from a different angle: who will be the first to suffer, 
should all this, or major aspects of it, end in failure? 
Historical experience tells us: all hardships and pri- 
vations, all sacrifices and burdens will have to be 
shouldered primarily by the common, warking people. 

Universal human interests are not an abstract ca- 
tegory, devised by armchair thinkers. Nowadays, 
when our planet seems to have shrunk in size, when 
the history and the future of humankind may be 
terminated by the simple pushing of a button, when 
the five billion inhabitants of Earth learn about any 
event within a few hours, universal human interests 
have become a reality. 

They are really universal interests, and therefore our 
interests as well, for we are part of mankind and an 
important factor of its social progress. They are inter- 
ests which unite mankind and which are therefore 
capable of overcoming the forces of disunion, con- 
frontation and war—forces that have already hindered 
civilisation’s development for centuries. It is just the 
case when antitheses are reconciled: the interests of 
the individual coincide with the interests of all people; 
the philosophical, abstract, universal historical ca- 
tegory comes into alignment with practical, grass- 
root, day-to-day existence. 

Marxism as such is the endeavour to understand 
universal human interests from the point of view of 
the historical experience and prospects for the future 
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of all mankind, and not of individual countries or 
classes, nations or social groups. Can it be said that 
by bringing the interests of the oppressed and ex- 
ploited to the forefront of history, by attaching prime 
importance to the working class—the flag-bearer in 
the historical mission to emancipate man and 
mankind—over the rest of the social structure of the 
time, the founders of socialism contraposed these 
interests to all other interests in the world? To say this 
would certainly be wrong. 

The men who stood at the cradle of socialism 
endeavoured to identify and to understand the ob- 
jective tendencies of the social development. They 
also endeavoured to predict the stage of this develop- 
ment at which the world would base its values not on 
human intellect alone, but on humanism as well, and 
to identify the ways in which this world could and 
should be reformed to achieve that. They attempted 
to answer the question as to how the world could be 
changed in such a way, that the road to social 
progress, humanity, happiness and freedom would 
not be paved with catastrophes and crises, wars and 
violence, that the method of trial and error at the 
expense of human suffering would be avoided, and 
that all this would be achieved by force of reason, 
scientific foreknowledge and creative work. 

The thesis about the primacy of universal human 
values is important in that it reflects the objective 
tendency of development. it calls upon everyone to 
reject the dogmatic view of the world, one’s country 
and particular national entity. It helps to take a real- 
istic and clear-eyed view of the idea of the coexis- 
tence of states with different social systems, as a 
historical exigency, a manifestation of the inter- 
nationalist tendency in world development. We very 
well remember Marx's thesis that the end goals of the 
proletarian struggle coincide with the tasks of world 
development. 

To emancipate the individual and mankind as a 
whole from any kind of exploitation and oppression, 
to struggle against the nuclear threat, for the survival 
of civilisation, to ensure the active involvement of 
socialism in tackling other global problems, are not 
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different, even less conflicting tasks, but tasks which 
complement one another. They are merely different 
sides, different components or aspects of the same 
historical path to the freedom and progress of the 
world’s nations. 

| believe that the recent theoretical breakthroughs 
will take us to a higher level of understanding not 
only of the dialectics of universal human and class 
interests, but of the dynamics of international and 
national interests as well. 

Nationalism starts with the cultivation of national 
exclusiveness; with the contraposing of one nation’s 
interests to the interests of other nations; with the 
restriction or severing of spiritual bonds between 
nations. Besides being blind, nationalism is anti- 
human. It looks for enemies rather than friends; it 
causes confrontation rather than unification; it ig- 
nores universal human values. 

As far as our country is concerned, | do not think 
there is any danger of national consciousness grow- 
ing into national egoism, into a feeling of national 
exclusiveness. One should not make hasty conclu- 
sions here. The bonds existing between the peoples 
of the USSR, between their history and present-day 
life, economy and culture, are too strong to be no 
longer valued by the people. On the contrary, the 
eradication of the bureaucratic command method of 
government, the elimination of ignorance and in- 
difference on the way to society's renewal, will lead 
to a stronger unity between the country’s nations and 
ethnic entities. A common trouble can only be recti- 
fied by joint effort. Any attempts to act singlehand- 
edly are domed to failure. 

To exercise authority in a country means above all 
to have a good understanding of the essence and 
meaning of the processes taking place within it, and 
to be able to act accordingly. It would be a gross 
mistake on the part of the ruling party to detach itself 
from what is going on in the country, or to act in 
opposition to the popular mood. The task, however, is 
to ensure that any popular movement existing in 
socialist society, assumes a constructive character. 
The nationality factor can and must become yet anoth- 
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er driving force of perestroika. For this purpose, one 
should learn to identify national feelings correctly, 
and not to leave the growth of national self- 
awareness to the mercy of fate. 

True patriotism is a mighty force. Speculative 
pseudo- patriotism should be contraposed with active, 
thoughtful patriotism, and the latter's social prestige 
should be continuously raised. Love for and loyalty to 
one’s country rule out national seclusion, hostility 
and prejudice towards other nations and cultures, 
attempts to humiliate their honour and dignity. The 
flourishing of a nation presupposes the creative 
selection of all the best things that have been created 
by mankind, as well as the ability to offer other 
nations the best of one’s own experience. In other 
words, true patriotism inevitably leads to 
internationalism, to the devotion to universal human 
interests. 

| think it will do no harm to quote here a statement 
by Eduardas Miezelaitis, an outstanding poet and a 
classic figure of Soviet literature: “Isolation is equally 
dangerous to an individual and a nation. One may 
add—to a great and a humble person, to a great and a 
small nation. It is equally dangerous to everyone, for it 
leads to spiritual anaemia. The human spirit lacks 
victuals, it has nothing to sustain itself with, and it 
begins to suffocate, like fish under a thick crust of ice, 
where there is not enough oxygen. Oxygen, cultural 
oxygen is essential to the human spirit.” 


t? 


We are perfectly aware today, that socialism should 
be advanced not by bracing any explosive growth in 
society with new administrative hoops, but only 
through a_ purposeful, well-thought-out and 
consistent policy aimed at opening up every 
opportunity for the initiative and creative activity of 
the people. 

This presupposes the readoption of the Leninist 
ideal of socialism in its truly democratic and humanis- 
tic form, and the purging of all the deformations and 
distortions of the past. It also urges us to move 
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forward, from the 20th into the 21st century, and not 
into a phantasmagoric past. 

In a word, it calls for the release of the true and the 
until now unrealized potentialities inherent in social- 
ism, for the restoration of its self-propelling energy, 
revolutionary initiative and force of historical 
example. 

A major way of reviving the socialist ideal and at 
the same time of conveying inner energy to the 
stagnant social organism, is to turn back to Man. To 
Man as the aim, and not the means, as Marx put it. 

Essentially, this implies restoring confidence in the 
common sense of the individual, who does not need 
any encouragement to improve socialist society, 
which his ancestors defended at the cost of their 
lives, and whose prosperity is of vital interest to 
himself and to his children. 

Man, in the fullness of his inalienable natural rights, 
can be the only reliable mainstay of the socialist 
system. In the fullness of personal, collective, ethnic, 
regional and social groups’ rights. Rights, which are 
inseparable from duties, not only to the state, but to 
society as well, to a particular community, in which 
the individual lives and works, and finally, duties to 
oneself. Man is society's wealth and its mainstay. But 
when man does not fulfil himself, when he takes no 
interest in socially beneficial work, society ought to 
investigate the reasons and discipline man, too. 

Hence the need for the drastic democratisation of 
society's life: to create opportunities for the broadest 
possible public involvement; to promote broader glas- 
nost in the scope and methods of the country’s 
management; to foster political and legal education in 
the country. Add here respect for and tolerance of 
dissenting views and opinions; the prohibition of 
bans; encouragement of every nuance of thought and 
talent, and of various forms of competition between 
them; free discussions bound by only one condition— 
that they are orientated towards common benefit and 
common progress. 

The 19th Party Conference adopted a firm course 
for establishing a rule-of-law socialist state. This 
implies a thorough-going reform of the country’s 
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political system by way of its total democratisation. It 
implies a movement towards a self-governing social- 
ist state committed to the rule of law. 

A people enjoying a broad range of rights, an 
authoritative system of state power, and an unswerv- 
ing observance of the law, are the pillars of a rule-of- 
law socialist state. There is no longer any room for the 
unqualified primacy of state power over the law, for 
the ‘“‘absolutisation” of the state as allegedly bestow- 
ing rights on its citizens. We must eradicate this 
paternalist bias, which has deformed law- 
consciousness and infringes on human dignity, cul- 
tivating base qualities in man. 

It is being maintained, and justly so, that a rule-of- 
law state is one whose citizens are allowed to do 
anything unless prohibited by the law. This formula 
can however work smoothly, provided several con- 
ditions are met. 

In the first place, it presupposes the existence of a 
ramified and well-thought-out system of laws, that 
will measure up to the level of social development. 
This we do not have as yet. A concrete time schedule 
was adopted for this purpose by the Conference and 
the July Central Committee Plenary Meeting. It is 
important, though, that the process of creating better 
laws in order to democratise society, should itself be 
democratic and open. 

Second, efforts should be made to ensure that the 
new laws are viable. A law which is unnecessary, or 
which remains only on paper, is bound to cause 
disrespect for the rule of law in general. It will also 
lead to the belief that it is possible to manipulate laws 
with impunity. “Saboteur” laws are the deadliest 
enemies of legality. 

It is necessary to cultivate respect for law in society. 
One can always call for better laws, but so long as a 
law is in force, one must abide by it. No democracy is 
possible without law. Much of what we are coming 
across today is quite new to our political experience, 
and some people are feeling confused. Various bans 
were re-imposed here and there, which only ag- 
gravated the situation. What we are talking about, 
however, is the citizens’ realization of their consti- 
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tutional rights and freedoms. It is not bans or direct- 
ives that are needed here, but a precise definition of 
rights and duties: of things one may and may not do, 
i.e. a demarcation of the borderline, beyond which the 
advocacy and protection of a citizen's rights and 
freedoms results in the infringement of the rights and 
freedoms of somebody else. 

One must not contrapose freedom and discipline, 
democracy and law, in mutually exclusive terms. It 
would be totally wrong to do this. They are the 
dialectical opposites of one and the same pheno- 
menon: a civilised, rule-of-law socialist state. No 
discipline means no freedom, for freedom for one will 
bring about an infringement of the rights of another, 
and lead to unruliness. On the other hand, no freedom 
means no reliable and conscious discipline. 

Discipline can also have several forms. Take the 
discipline of the cane, which was used on slaves and 
serfs, and which combines ostensible submissiveness 
to force with a dangerous lack of self-control. 
Attempts to impose such discipline in the past ended 
in the Spartacus, Razin, Pugachev* uprisings and a 
succession of revolutions. Nowadays they culminate 
in large-scale social apathy. This kind of discipline 
has not helped social progress, for downtrodden man 
is no creator. 

There is also the type of discipline which is rooted 
in consciousness and the feeling of personal dignity. 
This is the discipline which shows respect for society 
and for the law, which, in turn, show respect for the 
individual. It is the discipline which implies respect of 
other people and respect of one’s own self. It is this 
kind of discipline that socialist society must and can 
have; it is this discipline that we are lacking today, 
and the only way to obtain it lies through democracy 
and legality. 

We should give a bit of thought to the reasons 
underlying the attempts to equate freedom and ail- 
permissiveness—and we are likely to find quite a few 
of them. Most probably, they come from inexpe- 


* Stepan Razin and Yemelyan Pugachev—leaders of the peas- 
ants’ uprisings in Russia in the 17th-18th centuries. 
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rience, unawareness and lack of information. How 
well does a person know his or her specific (mind, 
not general, but specific) rights and duties, while 
visiting a department store, using various services, 
applying to a court of law or to a body of state 
authority, or even at the workplace? How well does a 
person know what he can unquestionably demand, 
and what may be unquestionably demanded of him? 
How well do people who attend meetings and con- 
ferences, and participate in elections, know their right 
to act in one way or another? 

| am convinced that very few people are fully 
aware of these things. So, it is this lack of know- 
ledge that gives rise to notions about. all- 
permissiveness. | think there are vast opportunities 
here for a major informational, propagandistic, edu- 
cational and ideological effort. Once we have done 
this, the people itself will show greater energy and 
confidence, and specific knowledge in dealing with 
those who intentionally use democratisation and 
glasnost to undermine perestroika or in pursuit of 
their own selfish ambitions. 

Quite a few negative impacts are traceable to cer- 
tain historical traditions, which, putting it mildly, have 
had no favourable effect on the establishment of 
democracy and tolerance in the public mind. To this 
we can only say that democracy cannot be enacted. 
Democracy implies a long historical process, a path to 
be followed for many decades. The first failures and 
difficulties on its way can be compared to the first 
steps of a child who is learning to walk. Bad is the 
mother, who does not watch her baby toddle about, 
but the one who never lets it out of her arms or out of 
its pram for fear of it getting hurt, is probably even 
worse. 

Law and democracy should walk hand in hand. 
There is a real danger that, if not backed by legality, 
democracy can grow into anarchy. But it is equally 
true that legality without democracy is bound to end 
up in arbitrary rule. It is meaningless to suggest that 
we should turn off the road of democratisation and 
glasnost, that we should backtrack—we have already 
travelled that route. 
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The 19th Party Conference consolidated the shift in 
the Party’s approach to the intellectual and spiritual 
sphere, initiated by the 27th Congress of the CPSU. 
According to the Conference resolutions, revo- 
lutionary reform is impossible without stirring the 
country’s intellectual and spiritual potential into 
action, without enhancing the nation’s general and 
political culture. Having voiced encouragement for 
multiformity in the creative search for truth, for com- 
petition, innovation and continuity, the Party ex- 
pressed confidence that the artistic intelligentsia 
would respond to perestroika with active and re- 
sponsible work. 

Perestroika began with an_ intellectual break- 
through. It would have been impossible without the 
selfless and enthusiastic work of the civic-minded 
sections of the intelligentsia. This must be stated 
plainly. All those who let the ideas of perestroika 
ripen in their minds during the stagnation period, 
those who resisted the stagnation, were brought up 
by the revolution, by socialism, by the Party. 
Perestroika is being effected in the name of socialism, 
in order to implement its ideals. These ideals are so 
strongly rooted in society, in the public mind, that no 
deviations, distortions, deformations or blunders 
could shatter them. 

Mistrust of the intelligentsia, presumption of its 
guilt, is precisely the inheritance we are now reject- 
ing. There are many things ! could tell you about in 
this connection. 

About the fact that, beginning with Daniil 
Zatochnik*, or maybe even earlier, book-printers and 
scholars have always gravitated towards democracy, 
and have for that reason been at odds with anti- 
democratic authorities. About the traditional bondage 
between the intelligentsia and revolutionary move- 
ments. About the struggle which has at all times been 


* Daniil Zatochnik is considered to be the author of the Prayers 
of Daniil Zatochnik, a monument of Russian literature of the 12th- 
13th centuries. 
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waged within the intelligentsia. About the latter's 
instinct for the new, and the inclination to make a 
fetish of their own views. About their courage, and 
the ability to ‘fall a prey to intellectualist cowardice or 
intellectualist hysteria’, as Lenin, the great Russian 
intellectual, used to describe it. 

It is common knowledge that the intellectuals are 
the exponents of the nation’s self-awareness. And not 
only the exponents, but also the architects of this 
self-awareness, the purgatory and the mouthpiece of 
the nation. The importance of status should, however, 
be matched with an equally great responsibility. 

This has a direct bearing on the artistic intel- 
ligentsia, on writers, who express the public’s moods 
in a sensitive and emotional way. Moreover, in many 
ways they mould the national behaviour. For this, 
emotional sensitivity must be helped by intellectual 
power and popular wisdom. 

in passionate debates, in the emergence of numer- 
ous projects, truth often rushes about between reason 
and sentiment, whereas the feasibility of ideas is 
shoved into the background, making room for the 
spirited audacity of design. The fascinating atmos- 
phere of revolutionary renovation and the ardour of 
will and the new forms it takes sometimes mar popu- 
lar vision and devalue natural common. sense. 
Although it does not need to be proved that the 
realism of goals and designs is in itself a major 
guarantee of their feasibility. 

One should not ignore our recent experience, 
either. By not only expressing, but also stimulating 
the public mood, some respected representatives of 
the intelligentsia came to the bitter realization that the 
situation had slipped out of their control. Nobody 
wanted to listen to them any longer, and their avant- 
gardism was already being labelled as conservatism. 
Total strangers were now prancing in front of them. 
People who ignored the consequences, who were 
ready to put forward the most revolutionary slogans. 
Not for the benefit of the people, however, but to 
keep themselves afloat on the wave of public 
Curiosity. 

The intellectual medium contains strands of con- 
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servatism and also of lightweight avantgardism. 
These tendencies often come into conflict, which is 
only natural. Except that these collisions often remind 
one of an internecine war, of a confrontation between 
group and personal ambitions. Downright exposures 
and painful reaction are characteristic of a good many 
representatives of today’s culture. Although it is pre- 
cisely they who should set an example of moral 
firmness in discussing things. The public is par- 
ticularly apt to believe in those, whose exhortation is 
matched with the morality of their own conduct. 

Much is being said and printed today, which fo- 
ments passions and inspires suspicion. And there are 
many millions of readers in the country, who are thus 
compelled to take sides, to split and skirmish on the 
battlefield of alien ambitions. 

Who profits from this? Perestroika? The humane 
image of socialism? It is not a matter of ignoring 
differences of opinion. A civilised discussion does not 
in any way imply that no care should be taken to 
examine the opponent's views, but it rules out at- 
tempts to humiliate the opponent, to disgrace him 
personally, or to convert creative polemics into a 
succession of court clashes. 

We should not allow ourselves to be led away from 
the main point. The purpose of our discussions is to 
find answers to the questions posed by perestroika. 
The ability to convince others and to exercise leader- 
ship has at all times been considered a creditable 
quality of a vanguard. Besides, Party comradeship 
should not be ignored. Remember Lenin's view on 
this: “It is wrong to write about Party comrades in a 
language that systematically spreads among the 
working masses hatred, aversion, contempt, etc., for 
those who hold other opinions.” 

Now, in the wake of the Party Conference, which 
produced an abundance of new ideas, the crossbar of 
discussions should be moved up the height scale, 
where the energy of the drive will outbalance the 
inertia of disunion. The socialist pluralism of views 
means respectful comparison and honest argument, 
a contest of ideas rather than the defamation of 
people. 
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It is worthwhile mentioning the guarantee of the 
durability of the pluralism of opinions. Such a 
guarantee can be achieved through the ‘direct rep- 
resentation’ of the people in public debate. Some 
noticeable progress has already been made in this 
direction. Thus readers’ mailbox columns often cause 
greater interest than the rest of a publication. The 
spectrum of views is at times quite representative. But 
this is only a beginning. 

Let me remind you of Mikhail Gorbachev's interven- 
ing remarks addressed to the speakers at the 
Conference, in which he pointed out that the people 
should take part in the life of society through the 
political process, through the freedom to express one’s 
own views and to communicate them to other people. 
The public should be given the opportunity to express 
different views, which will lead to a clearer picture of 
the public mood and the problems to be tackled, and 
this is bound to make decision-making easier. The 
participation of the people in social and political life 
through the expansion of glasnost guarantees the 
durability of the socialist pluralism of views. The only 
ones which are long-lived are those which have a 
bearing on the vital, fundamental interests of the 
people. 

The freedom of intellectual activity is one of 
perestroika’s major victories. The active involvement 
of the intelligentsia in public debate, in the designing 
of social projects and political decisions is a genuine 
acquisition of socialism. Non-intellectual socialism is 
not socialism. It is something different. The freedom 
of spiritual quest in order to step up the intellectual 
activity of the people, to enrich them spiritually—this 
is a goal worthy of a major creative effort. 

It was stressed at the February Central Committee 
Plenary Meeting that without culture or outside it 
there was no socialism. A spiritually unawakened 
person is of little use to perestroika. An ill-cultured 
leader cannot become its forerunner. The technocratic 
bias in politics and the economy has had a painful 
impact not only upon ecology, but upon culture as 
well. It is particularly inadmissible today, at a time 
when the functions of the Party are changing, when 
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the Party is being called upon to exert a spiritual, | 
ideological influence, as befits a political vanguard. 

We are to revive the Marxist-Leninist attitude to the 
free creative activity of professional scientists and 
artists, to the creative enthusiasm of the masses. 
Speaking in broader terms, the task of promoting 
culture is becoming increasingly acute also on the 
national and all-Party level, so we must consolidate 
the revolutionary change, make it irreversible and 
capable of self-development. This is precisely the task 
we are tackling today. 

In this connection a few words should probably be 
said about glasnost. On the whole, Mikhail 
Gorbachev said that glasnost was the leading lady of 
the Conference. Meanwhile, the press found itself in 
the role of a ‘defendant’ at the Conference, although 
glasnost in the press is only a part of the scope being 
given to glasnost in the life of Soviet society. 

On the whole, that is natural. It is the press that has 
acted and continues to act as the strike force of 
perestroika. [tt awakens public consciousness, it pulls 
down the strongholds of dogmatism and conserva- 
tism, it edges out social estrangement and apathy, it 
enriches cultural life and makes it more interesting. 
The press has penetrated the pores of the economic 
and social organism, it has flung the door to history 
wide open, it has become society's nerve centre, a 
rostrum for expressing broad public opinion, a cru- 
cible in which the political reform has been tempered 
and the course for democratisation and glasnost has 
taken shape. The press makes a most accurate copy of 
what Is taking place in society. 

Naturally, this does not apply equally to all news- 
papers, broadcasts and journals. Still, it cannot be 
denied that the press has probed deep. It has exposed 
such acute, such topical problems, it has touched the 
right chords so unmistakably, that it could not but 
shatter the public mind. The mind, in which passions 
rage, opinions collide, and sides are being taken. It is 
therefore not surprising that the press comes in for a 
mixture of praise and sharp criticism. 

A process is under way, without which democracy 
and the socialist pluralism of views would be incom- 
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plete: glasnost is putting to the test its own most 
ardent advocates. Similarly, the right-wingers have 
found themselves under the cross-fire of glasnost. 

Some individual organs of the media, writers and 
editors indeed did not manage to avoid superficiality, 
distortions of facts, hasty and inaccurate assessments, 
or unjustified defamation of individuals. This gave rise 
to certain mistrust and rebukes for ambitiousness. 
Some irresponsible publications and conclusions, ni- 
hilistic assessments and exaggerated judgements 
about current events, only further incited the oppo- 
nents of glasnost. We must accept this criticism as 
relevant, comrades, however insulting it may seem to 
some of us. 

But we must be fair. In numerous instances, the 
negative attitude to the mass media reflects not so 
much their real or alleged “wrongdoings”, as the 
unacceptance of glasnost by the persons who criti- 
cize it; it is still being fuelled by the surviving con- 
servative thinking, by nostalgia for the past. 
Throughout different social strata, there are a good 
number of people who are unwilling to live in the 
atmosphere of openness, and who would prefer the 
press to keep silent; people who attempt to reject 
glasnost and place themselves beyond criticism, by 
pretending to criticize newsmen’s errors. Not all of 
our cadre have developed the relevant political man- 
ners. The seeds of glasnost sometimes fall into the 
barren soil of immature democratic consciousness, of 
depreciated human dignity, or simply fear. 

These are the objective difficulties that glasnost has 
to face. But, firstly, it would be wrong by acknowled- 
ging these things to give the mass media an exemp- 
tion from criticism, even from the opponents of glas- 
nost. We need glasnost for all, democracy for all, and 
a total ban on ‘‘criticism-free zones’, also for all. 

Secondly, the more stable and effective glasnost is, 
the sooner it will cease to be the prerogative of the 
mass media alone. Glasnost must be everywhere, it 
must become a vital element in the life of every work 
collective and every Party organisation. So long as we 
lead an organised life, so long as we live by the laws 
and moral standards of socialist society, we will have 
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nothing to hide either from one another, or from the 
rest of the world. 

It would be equally fair to make the following 
point. Glasnost, which we are now fostering as the 
inevitable imperative of our life and of perestroika, is 
not merely an educative, but also a moral category. It 
is incompatible with claims to a monopoly of opinion, 
with the imposition of new dogmas to replace the old, 
discarded ones, with serving group interests, and all 
the more so, with the distortion of facts and settling 
of personal scores. When a publication or a broadcast 
is based on a newsman’s or editor's personal pref- 
erence, it is anti-glasnost, it is the worst manifestation 
of authoritarianism. 

The point is that the press should become the true 
exponent of public consciousness, or according to 
K. Marx “people’s frank confession to itself’, ‘the 
spiritual mirror in which a people can see itself’’. This 
presupposes the openness of the press, its freedom to 
publish different views, and to identify a broad spec- 
trum of public sentiments and problems. 

In short, the press has won its vote of confidence. 
To justify this confidence, to help our society through 
this (let us be frank) extremely difficult and respon- 
sible stage of perestroika, is one of the many concrete 
tasks set by the Party Conference and by the July 
Plenary Meeting of the Party’s Central Committee. 

The crucial moment has come, when the entire 
Strategy, the principles, the ideas and the overlying 
Party and government decisions must be translated 
into life. Wherever the food, the housing and the 
social programmes are being carried out. Wherever 
the economy is being turned to face the end results, 
the consumer, the social sphere and scientific and 
technological progress. Wherever the foundation 
stones of our future life—the economic and political 
reforms—are being laid. 

It is concrete work along all these lines that will 
determine the future of perestroika, and therefore our 
common future. Everything we do is important, for 
our every accomplishment will leave an invisible but 
perceptible trace linking us to the future, to what will 
become of our life and of us ourselves. 
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Much will depend on the ability of the Party, of all 
its organisations, to collate and coordinate the aims 
and the means of achieving them. The specificity of 
the tasks, the striving for the speediest results and the 
force of habit are bound to nudge us towards the 
traditional table-slamming ways. We must realize that 
even if this produced some superficial effect, it would 
most probably be insignificant and short-lived. In the 
long-term, it would work against perestroika, against 
enthusiasm and renewal, and would create an im- 
pression that new words are simply being used to 
disguise old ideas. 

Let us not yield to these temptations. We shall only 
attain our goals by using new approaches. Socialism 
is to live and to mature for a long way into the future. 
So, we must act like thrifty and wise masters, with an 
eye to tomorrow, and the day after tomorrow. 

What would | like to conclude with? 

With a call for adherence to principles in anything 
we do. May we be able to separate the husk from the 
grain and not lose sight of the human factor. May we 
meticulously collect, study and select everything new 
which will serve socialism, which needs verbal and 
material support, and which, like any newborn crea- 
ture, asks for warmth, light and care. 
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9. If you are a regular reader of Novosti publications, say in which 
ways you find them useful. They... 


broaden rovide give the are helpful can be used 
horizons information Soviet point for work or in 
about the USSR of view study discussions 
381 382 O 383 [1] 384 [| 385 C] 
Other ways 
Your occupation see’ years 
M F 
Sex 421 422 
Primary Secondary Higher 
Education: 423 [J 424 [ 425 
Capital City Town Rural area 


Place of res- 7 
idence 426 L) 427 428 LJ 429 CL) 


Country of residence Sone 

We would greatly appreciate it if you gave your opinion about the 
publication in greater detail in a separate letter. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 


NOVOSTI PUBLISHERS 
7 Bolshaya Pochtovaya Street, 
107082 Moscow, USSR 


PERESTROIKA 5 
SUCCESS 

1S ENSURED 

BY CONCRETE DEEDS 


Read in the APN series 
“The October Revolution 
and Perestroika”’: 

—Broadening the Hori- 
zons of Creative Search— 
contributors: Georgi 
Smirnov, Yuri Polyakov, 
Pavel Volobuyev, and Oleg 
Rzheshevsky, historians, 
Chinghiz Aitmatov, writer, 
and Oleg Yefremov, stage 
director. 

—The Revolution Con- 
tinues. Going Back to 
Lenin—Mikhail Shatrov, 
playwright, and historians 
Viadlen Loginov and Sergei 
Kuleshov share their views 
on the ideological found- 
ations of perestroika. 
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